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7 THE LESSON OF THE NEWCASTLE STRIKE. to those contests to consider whether “a more excellent way ”’ 
‘Tuy engineers’ strike at Newcastle is at an end; and the than that they are following might not be found out of 
a4 sion naturally felt at so pleasing an event might | existing difficulties. 

ay - inclined to forego criticism of the conduct of | In view of the terms mutually accepted at Newcastle, 

ee were it not that, as it seems to us, a lit is difficult to see why, had the parties concerned 

a ee wey be learned from the dispute—a lesson, | been wise, the strike there should ever have occurred 

Kae i a is very much wanted just at present. Disputes | atall. A little candour, a little conciliation, a little liberality, 

rd Nee the same in their sources, and remarkably | a slight attention to the claims of justice and fairness, would 

ee ie ee character, are now pending, or are threatened, | have obviated all the mischief, the loss, the waste, the ill- 

neni other industries and in divers parts of the country; | feeling, and the enforced idleness of which, for over twenty 


and the result on Tyneside ought surely to induce the parties | weeks, Tyneside has been the scene. The employers have 
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tacitly, if not explicitly, admitted, by the settlement to 
which they have agreed, that the men were substantially 
entitled to the advantages they claimed; and why should 
not this admission have been made at first as well as at last— 
to prevent the strike instead of to end it? ‘The state of the 
engineering trade on the Tyne, it is now confessed, entitled 
the men to an improvement in the terms on which they 
laboured. There was a brisk demand for the special pro- 
ducts of industry there; orders were abundant, and the profits 
realised large and increasing. If the settlement come to 
mean anything, it means that all this is true; and, being true 


a twenty weeks’ battle ought not to have been necessary to 
obtain its recognition. The principle of the nine hours’ day has 
been conceded, with an immediate instalment of two hours per 
week, though the men have to wait three months for the 
full fruition of their efforts. 
for the fifty-seven hours now and the fifty-four hours here- 
after as for the fifty-nine worked previous to the strike. 
These terms clearly amount to a victory for the men anda 
defeat of the masters; the only consolations obtained by the 
latter being: first, that overtime shall be worked when called 
for (the masters being the judges of the necessity)—a con- 
dition which, we suspect, few individual workmen will deem 
objectionable ; and, second, that overtime shall not count till 
the weekly complement of fifty-four hours has been made. 
In this last condition the masters certainly have secured a 
substantial advantage, for it will preclude men of irregwar 
habits from playing one or two days a week, and then re- 
couping themselves by working overtime at an enhanced rate 
of pay during the remainder, 

But, surely, suspension of work for twenty weeks, the 
sacrifice of profits that might have been earned in that time, 
the diverting of orders to other districts, the loss of their 
best workmen, and the entailing of much suffering on all 
concerned, were not needed to secure for the employers the 
introduction of so reasonable a rule as that we have men- 
tioned. Had they, when orders flowed in upon them so 
freely, frankly told their workmen, even though unsolicited, 
that better terms could be afforded to them, offered a choice 
of the form in which they would prefer to receive their share 
of the trade's prosperity, either in the shape of an advance 
of wages or a diminution of working hours—which, after 
all, is substantially the same thing—we feel certain that no 
difficulty would have been experienced in securing, in re- 
turn, the consent of the men to work overtime when 
required, and to count that overtime only after the proper 
weekly tale of hours was completed. ‘The spirit evinced 
throughout by the representatives of the men justifies that 
conclusion, and it is a mighty pity that the employers had 
not sufficient generosity nor a strong enough sense of justice 
to make the experiment. 

Lack of these qualities has cost the Tyneside employers and 
their workmen dear; and, while it is to be hoped that Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong and his confréres on ‘Tyneside will be wiser 
in future, it is also to be hoped that employers of labour else- 
where will take a hint from recent events in Newcastle, and 
be just—even liberal —to their men, irrespective of coercion 
of any kind; and that workmen, on their side, will seek no 
greater advantages than circumstances warrant, and, if met 
in a fair spirit, be content with part when all they want 
cannot be got. On the Clyde there is pending a dispute of 
a character precisely similar to that just concluded on the 
Tyne, except that the men’s claim is for more money, not for 
shorter hours. The Scottish employers offered half the de- 
mand made—namely, an advance of 1s. Gd. per week instead 
of the 3s. asked for, With this compromise part of the men 
were content, while others refused; and the whole have 
been locked out in consequence. Now it seems to us 
that here is a case in which the lesson taught on the 
Tyne might be profitably taken to heart on the Clyde. If 
business be as brisk on the latter river as it was on the 
former, the men’s demand for an advance might with pro- 
priety be conceded : that is a point for the Clyde employers 
to consider. If, on the other hand, the state of trade is not 
such as to justify the full advance claimed, the men ought 
to accept the compromise offered. 
and fair dealing on both sides should lead to an arrangement. 
That may seem a very commonplace way of putting the 


Wages are to remain the same 


matter; but as the adoption of such a course is the only | 


effectual way of hindering strikes, as its neglect is almost 
invariably their chief cause, the propriety of acting on the 
golden rule of doing as you would wish to be done by—of 
thinking of justice before sordid self-interest, of what is 
right before what is merely profitable—cannot be too often 
or too earnestly insisted upon. Notably and palpably this 
rule was ignored at Newcastle; and the great lesson of the 
lamentable—and, moreover, quite unnecessary —struggle 


there will not have been learned if this fact be not taken | 


into account by employers and employed all over the country. 


The Tyneside masters resisted when they should have | 


yielded, and they have been punished by defeat. Let em- 
ployers elsewhere tike heed lest they be committing a like 
blunder and inc irring a similar penalty. As our readers know, 
we have always deprecated strikes, and have often had occa- 
sion to question the wisdom as well as the fair-dealing of the 
leaders in Trades’ Unions; but when a tide of prosperity is 
flowing over the land (as is undeniably the case at present, 
aud especially in the iron-working industries) labour is 
entitled to share in its benefits as well as capital—the work- 
man as well as the master. And the men who refuse to 
acknowledge this right, and so compel strikes to enforce it, 
take upon themselves a grave responsibility, and will be 
sure in the long run to incur a correspondingly grave 
penalty. ° Tet them consider what has happened at New- 
castle, and be wise in time. 
=e 
THE DISASTER AT CHICAG?. 

The telegraphic accounts yet received of the terrible con- 
flagration at Chicago indicate a calamity so appalling that 
one cannot help hoping against hope that the extent of the 
disaster may turn out to be exaggerated. But even at the 
best, the loss of life, the destruction of property, and the 
consequent sufferings of the homeless and ruined inhabi- 
tants, mut be immense. It is with great satisfaction, there- 
that we learn that not only the citizens and Govern- 
ment of the United States but the people of British America 


Tore, 
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In either case, candid | 


are bestirring themselves with a will to provide means of 
mitigating the misery caused by the fire. We are also glad 
to find that the merchants, bankers, and other citizens of 
London, never wanting when a philanthropic effort is re- 
quired, have moved in the matter, and that at their instance 
the Lord Mayor has opened a subscription at the Mansion 
House on behalf of the Chicago sufferers. We trust—indeed, 
we feel assured—that this appeal will be promptly and liberally 
responded to, and tha? not only the inhabitants of London 
but the people throughout the whole kingdom will hasten 
to contribute their share towards administering the relief 
so much and so urgently needed. The commercial relations 
of this country with Chicago are of a peculiarly large and 
intimate nature; but, more than that, the people of the 
devastated city are most of them of our own kith and 
kindred, and have therefore powerful claims upon our 
sympathies. It should be remembered, too, that when social 
calamities have overtaken this country—such, for instance, 
as the Lrish potato famine—contributions have reached these 
shores from America with no niggard hand. So now, in the 
hour of trouble at Chicago, let all of us show that we feel 
“blood to be thicker than water,” and pay back to the 
citizens of the States, with a like noble spirit as their own, 
the kindnesses we have aforetime received from them. 


LIME-STREET TERMINUS HOTEL, LIVERPOOL. 

Tus erection of immense hotels in connection with the termini 
of our leading railways is a feature characteristic of the times; 
and that recently erected in Lime-street, Liverpool, of which we 
this week publish au Engraving, is another exemplification of the 
fact. This hotel, which adjoins the terminus of the London and 
North-Western Railway, is a stately building in the Renaissance 
style, 390 ft. long in front, and 110 ft. high ; but its central towers 
rise to 160 ft. It has seven stories, containing 330 rooms, with the 
refreshment-rooms for the service of the station at the Lord 
Nelson-street end. Spacious dining-rooms, coffee-rooms, smoking- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, and other apartments, with the bar and 
oflices, and with a grand entrance-hall, approached by nine stone 
steps, occupy the lower tloor, On the first floor are the ladies’ coffee- 
room and the library, with private sitting-rooms and bed-rooms. 
There are lifts, or hoists, for raising all luggage from the basement 
or ground floor to the upper floors, The building is of Caen stone, 
dressed with Stourton stone, ‘The architect was Mr. Waterhouse. 
Messrs. Haigh and Co., of Liverpool, were the contractors, 


AMERICAN PATENT LEGISLATION. 

Tue following is an extract from the address delivered at a 
quarterly meeting of London Patent Solicitors, on the 4th inst., 
by George Haseltine, M.A., LL.B., the chairman :— 

‘* American legislation on patents for inventions is based on the 
first article of the Constitution, The eighth section declares that 
Congress shall have power to promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts by securing authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries, 

“The Colonial and State authorities had exercised, to a limited 
extent, the prerogative of awarding inventors exclusive privileges; 
but the Confederation which preceded the National Union was 
not empowered to grant protection to the productions of inventive 
or literary genius, The Constitution has not prohibited the States 
granting patents; but it was the evident intention of its framers 
to confine this class of legislation to Congress—an intention 
respected by local legislators who have enacted no general patent 
laws, and inventors have been so well content with the liberal cha- 
racter and efficient administration of the national system that 
they have rarely sought other protection or additional rewards, 
The legislature of the Empire State, in 1798, passed a special Act, 
granting Robert R. Livingston the exclusive right of constructing 
and navigating every species of boats propelled by the force of 
fire or steam within its jurisdiction for the term of twenty years, 
provided he should, before the expiration of twelve months, con- 
struct a boat of twenty tons capacity, with a mean speed upon the 
Hudson River of four miles an hour. The patentee forfeited the 
grant, which was renewed to him and his associate, Robert Fulton, 
in 1803, and again five years later for terms of twenty years, This 
grant possesses a scientific and historical as well as legal interest. 
It affords an eloquent illustration of the infancy and progress of 
steam navigation, with which Fulton was so intimately identified— 
a progress that has attained a mean speed of twenty milesan hour 
upon the Hudson, and transformed a boat of twenty tons into a 
steam-ship of more thousands, This fire-steam navigation 
proved a commercial success, which excited the envy of losing 
competitors, whose infringement necessitated a Chancery suit— 
not an uncommon result in later times—that at once impoverished 
the plaintiffs and established the concurrent but subordinate juris- 
diction of the States in patent legislation. ‘The Court of Errors, 
of which Chancellor Kent, the American Blackstone, was then a 
Justice, decided unanimously in favour of the local grant. The 
Judges adopted, without reserve, the doctrine of State Sovereignty, 
which now finds little favour with American legislators, though 
the amended Constitution expressly declares that the powers not 
delegate to the nalion are reserved to the States or tothe people. 

“The first Congress, recognising the justice and realising the 
policy of an efficient patent system, passed an Act to promote the 
progress of the useful arts, which was superseded, three years 
later, by a similar statute ; and a repealing Act was passed in 1836, 
which, in turn, was superseded by the general statute of 1870. 
Several minor Acts intervened, and notably the one increasing the 
original term of a patent to seventeen years and equalising the 
fees to native and foreign inventors, ‘Through all these changes 
the lawmakers have never questioned the equitable rights of in- 
vention or the wisdom of satisfying these rights by exclusive pri- 
vileges for a term of years. ‘lhe Colonies and States, imitating 
the practice of the mother country, had more often granted patent 
privileges to importers than to inventors—a pernicious practice 
that has found no recognition in the national legislation, Though 
the common law, that regards alike the importer and inventor, 
was the prevailing law of the States—a fact well known to the 
authors of the Constitution, and, subordinate to the statutes, was 
formally adopted by Congress, the American Courts have never 
held that first importers are true inventors. The right to grant 
patents of importation is still vested in the States as the source of 
political power, The liberal legislation of Congress, which, recog- 
nising the universal brotherhood of genius, offers princely rewards 
to inventors without distinction and virtually without price, has 
made America the howe of inventions—the paradise of patentees, 
Sixty thousand original patents have beea granted ia sixty months, 
aud halt as many applications rejected, on strict investigation of 
novelty; still the rate of issue contiuues, infusing new life inte 
every branch of industry. The money-value of these patents is 
counted by millions. Modern inveutions constitute a vast wealth 
of the Union, whose progress is less attributable to the riche 
ness of its mountains or the fertility of its plains than to the reste 
less genius of the people, The demand for new inventions is 
insatiable; enterprises are impatient; and the State that incited 
the ingenuity of a Fulton to design a twenty-ton steam-boat for 
the Budson river has recently offered a prize of £20,000 to the 
pioneers of steam navigation on the Erie Canal. inventors are 
honoured as public benefactors, and the nation has erected to its 

100,000 patentees—the leaders of its grand army of industrial 

Jrogress—a marble temple of art, the noblest structure ever dedi- 

6atcd tothe gebius of invention,”’ 


Foreign Jutelligence, 


FRANCE. 


The obsequies of M. Lambrecht, the late Home Minista 
France, were celebrated, on Wednesday, with much pomp ; Biot 
: ~ Asa Pin the 
cathedral of Versailles, The Ministers Dufaure and Lefrane w 
the pall-bearers, and in the funeral procession were M Phiars, 
M. Grévy, many distinguished officers, and the members fn 
diplomatic body. se 

M. Casimir Perier has been appointed Minister of the Interio: 

Great satisfaction is expressed in French official quarters at pre 
progress of the negotiations at Berlin. The rumour that p 
Bismarck had demanded an engagement from the contra 
bankers to consider their signatures binding whatever Govern 
might exist in France is confirmed, 

The newspapers estimate the result of the elections to the 
Conseils Généraux, which were held on Sunday, in a yery 
contradictory fashion; all parties claim a victory, except ee 
Bonapartist and Legitimist organs, which consider that a triumph 
cannot be assigned to any party. It seems certain, however. that 
the Liberal Conservatives, or Republicans supporting the Govern- 
ment, are the most successful. Forty-three Bonapartists have 
been returned, Prince Napoleon having a walk over at Ajaccio 
The Legitimists have generally failed. The abstentions aro so 
numerous that many new elections will be necessary. 

At the request of the Prince de Joinville, his son, the Duc de 
Penthiévre, a naval lieutenant in the United States service is 
about to be authorised provisionally to enter the French Navy 
without pay or claim to promotion. The National Assembly is 
to decide what position the Duke will definitively hold in ‘the 
service. 

The Siecle warns the Government against the manceuvres of the 
Bonapartist agents, and calls upon it to purge the Government 
offices of all known adherents of the ex-Emperor. The Sq/j/ 
also demands energetic measures for the repression of Bonapartist 
conspiracies, 

The committee for revising M. Gambetta’s military grades 
works with a will. Generals Barral, Nansouty, De Septeuil, and 
Michel are placed, without hope of return, upon the retired list, 
The latter is not over fifty, and is highly esteemed by his brother 
officers. He led the Cuirassiers, of which he was then Colonel, 
in the charge they made on the Prussian left at Reichoffen, 
General Roy's grade is broken, and he is placed on half-pay as a 
chef de bataillon. Tourmain and Boissonet, from being directors- 
general of artillery, rank again as generals of brigade. Billot, the 
youngest general in the service, De Bellemare, and Victor Pelissier, 
from commanding divisions, are relegated to the cadres as briga- 
diers. The generals of division and brigade—Loison, d’ Espeuilles, 
Berthaut, Borol, Derroja de Bouillé, and Fournes, all right-divine 
men, retain their grades. ‘The committee goes on the principle of 
eliminating all the field and junior officers who might be dangerous 
if part of the army pronounced against the Assembly, 

The modifications in the English Treaty of Commerce of 1860, 
proposed by the French Government, relate to—1, Different num- 
bers of cotton yarn; 2, yarns of cotton, linen, and hemp; 3, tis- 
sues of cotton, of linen, and of hemp; 4, damasked linen. These 
modifications are demanded by virtue of art. 21 of the said treaty. 
The Government also demands that England should consent to the 
adoption of a compensating duty upon hempen, cotton, and silk 
goods, in the event of the National Assembly assenting to M. 
Pouyer-Quertier's proposition to enhance the duties upon such 
materials. It is, however, well known that the Assembly is very 
much opposed to that proposition, 


ITALY. 

The Prehistorical Congress, which has been sitting at Bologna, 
has decided that the next session is to be held in Belgium. A 
despatch was received during the sitting of the congress from the 
Belgian Home Minister expressing the Minister's satisfaction with 
the decision and promising the necessary support. 

Military manceuvres on a large scale have taken place near 
Verona, at which King Victor Emmanuel was present. 


SPAIN. 

Atasitting of the Spanish Cortes, on Friday week, the new 
Premier, Senor Malcampo, read a speech, in which he declared 
that the Cabinet accepted the programme of the Zorrilla Ministry, 
and would respect the Constitution and continue economies. The 
Home Secretary, Senor Candau, has pledged himself to put the 
law in force against the Internationale inexorably. and invited 
discussion on the subject. In Tuesday’s sitting of Congress the 
election to the Vice-Presidencies was proceeded with. As none of 
the candidates obtained the requisite majority, a second vote was 
taken, when Senor Becerra obtained 119 votes and Senor 
Monterinz 113. 

The Progressists have held a meeting, at which a proposed vote 
of confidence in the Government was rejected by 92 against 42. 
The partisans of Senor Sagasta thereupon withdrew from the 
meeting. After this vote a committee was appointed, with the 
task of reorganising the party. It is composed of the following 
members :—Senores Zorrilla, Cordolo, Figuerola, Hacha, Manuel 
Gomez, Rivero, Martos, Montero-Rios, and Ruy Gomez, 


MOROCCO. 

The Spanish garrison at Melilla is being harassed by the 
Kabyles, who have intrenched themselves within pistol-shot of 
the walls. The Spanish Minister reports that their hostile atti- 
tude is directed against the Sultan, and has ordered the com- 
mandant of the fortress to remain a passive spectator of the 
events, and only to use guns should the Moors fire on the Spanish 
flag. The Sultan has dispatched troops to put down the insur- 
rection, The cause of the outbreak is said to be the establishment 
of a Moorish custom-house at Melilla. 


BELGIUM. 

A strike of 390 working men has occurred at Ghent. The men 
claim a working day of ten hours, with no reduction of wages, 
and that all overtime be paid double. 

Brussels has been threatened with total darkness in the strects 
at night in consequence of a strike of the gas-lighters; but the 
Burgomaster, who seems quite equal to the emergency, has an- 
nounced publicly that he has taken steps for the proper lighting 


of the city. GERMANY 
ANY. 


It is announced from Berlin that the disagreement respecting 
the Alsace Customs question may be regarded as settled. M. 
Pouyer-Quertier had a private conference with Prince Bismarck 
on Monday evening, when the principal topic of discussion was 
the payment of the fourth half milliard. The Customs Treaty 
will be submitted to the German Parliament, which opens on the 


16th inst. 
AUSTRIA. . 

It is said that the Emperor of Austria will go to Berlin at the 
end of the month on a visit to the Emperor William. 

The Lower Austrian Landtag has passed a motion to proceed 
with the elections of members to the Reichsrath, but only if the 
Reichsrath shall be convoked legally and constitutionally. 

The Bohemian Landtag Committee, in its proposed drauzht law 


rinca 
cting 
ment 


| for Bohemia, recognises foreign affairs, war, and finance as com- 


mon Imperial questions. With regard to joint expenditure, the 
legislative bodies for joint affairs will form delegations, Bohemia 
electing fifteen deputies and eight substitutes, Legislative powers 
are vested in the Bohemian Landtag with respect to all matters 
concerning Bohemia, except that joint foreign affairs will be dis- 
posed of by an Assembly to which the Landtag sends delegates. 
A responsible Bohemian Chancellor in the Ministry will super- 
intend the expenditure. For joint financial requirements a pro- 
portionate quota will be paid by Bohemia, to be agreed upon by 
deputies of the Landtag. Instead of the Herrenhaus a Senate is 


proposed, The Committee, in its report, expresses satisfaction at 
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,ome to with Hungary. It defines the State rights of 
ins Fequests that the submitted draught law may be 
a to the people, aud placed under the protection of the 


or half a square mile, covers more tha: ’ 

% n half the space between 
the late Twelfth-street and the river; the remaining part of ca 
space is a little under halt a square mile—an area as large and as 


the agree? 
ohemilay 
B yulgatec 


oll ath, The Committee notices with keen regret the | well covered as the whole city of London destroy tire 
Goroustion anes and want of co-operation on the part of the burnt district probably eides streets nee us ieee | 
ab senc' de vuties, but considers it all the more its duty te lay the | its north and weet banks, which comprise some of the railway | 
Gorman ; 2 and the bill regulating the elections before a Corona- | dépéts, ne 
draught i vz, in order that the State rights of Bohemia may be Under the auspices of the Chief Magistrate of the City, a sub- 
tion ; aby Imperial responsibility for the material and intellectual | scription has beeu opened at the Mansion House for the benefit of 

aare te German population. the sufferers through the great fire at Chicago, ‘The Lord Mayor 
We fate cal investigation at Pesth of the ease of the workmen | also convened a special meeting of the Court of Common Council 

The io the charge of being connected with the International | yesterday, to consider the propriety of expressing sympathy with 
gerested Oe terminated. The evidence proved that the accused | the unfortunate inhabitants of the devastated city. With the 
Society “direct communication with the Paris Commune, and | same object General Schenck invited the U 


: Jnited States citizens 
now in London to assemble at the Langham Hotel on Thursday 
afternoon, There was a town iceting at Birmingham on Thur 
day for a similar purpose, 


ere In c 


received ins 
Haagarian de 


tructions from the association just mentioned, Three 
puties are compromised, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

ted that M. de “Katakazy, the Russian Ambassador at 
has been notified that, unless he is recalled after the 
rand Duke Alexis, his passports will be sent to him, 


It s sta’ 
Washington, 


MR. BRUCE AT BANFF, 
visit of the G 


Mu. Bruce was last Saturday afternoon presented with the 
freedom of the burgh of Banff, and entertained at & banquet in 
the county hall, 


CANADA. 
apparently with some foundation, are current that 


: In acknowledging the toast of his health, Mr, 
ag pao have designs on Manitoba, and small bands have been | Bruce referred to the meetings he had had with his constituents in 
seo near Pembina. O' Donoghue, Riel’s late colleague, is moving | Renfrewshire, and said he thought great advantages arose from 


them; and General O' Neil is reported to be active. 

— pres A sympathy ig expressed throughout Canada at the 

ferings of the people of Chicago, pnd liberal sums are being 
i sed in the principal cities towards their relief, 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


the method of conducting those political meetings in Scotland. 
‘*T know (he said) that the word ‘heckling’ is not a pleasant 
sound to anyone ; it is a word, I fear, unpleasant to the members 
here; but it seems to me that the advantage of that institution 
te all members of Parliament, and especially Ministers of State, 
are very great indeed. To Ministers who are constant! y assaulted 


just received from the Cape is an announce- | © P ; ; 
Among te veto a d—a region made familiar to the English in ee a any opportunity of answering, every 
are by the writings of African travellers—has been annexed to | °PP°rtunity is a most fortunate one which enables them to be 
P 


questioned, The questions show what is uppermost in the public 
mind. They have not only reference to the past conduct of Par- 
liament, but to questions of public interest; they show what are 
the present objects of interest and anxiety, and they point pretty 
clearly to what political objects the more advanced minds of the 
country are directed. I cannot understand how any man brought 
into contact with a large body of intelligent constituents can derive 
anything but advantage in going through such a process.’ With 
reference to his own career 4s Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce said :— 


Ihave made my defence elsewhere ; but the plain facts of the case are 


being divided into four magisterial districts, 
size continue to be found, 


the Cape colony, 
Diamonds of large 


AWFUL CONFLAGRATION AT CHICAGO. 


spx10us conflagration broke out in the populous city of 
Ps seep Sunday, and up to midnight on Monday the fire re- 
mained unabated, The wind, being violent and changing, spread 
the flames in all directions, Two thirds of the city had been 
already burnt, and 100,000 inhabitants were houseless and starving. 


The conflagration continued to rage until an early hour on Tuesday these :—The Government took upon itself certain measures whieh it deter- 

ing, when ® heavy rain fell and extinguished the flames, not, | mined tocarry. These measures were measures which were committed to 
morning, til an area of five square miles had been destroyed. other Ministers; snd, in orcer to the successful prosecution of these 
however, UL ildings were blown up to stop the progress of the measures, they determined to postpone all others, the iuterests of which 
Hundreds of buil ga la he h P e might be very great, but which were inferior or less pressing than the 
flames. Meetings had already been held throughout the country | measures which they had taken in hand. It is not for the Home Sveretary 


to raise clothing and provisions for the sufferers, and help was 
coming from all quarters. . : 

The fire is stated to have begun ina stable on Sunday night. 
A boy having, it is said, taken @ kerosene lamp into a stable to 
milk a cow, the animal kicked the lamp over, and set fire to the 

Jace. The burning fluid ran to the wooden perenont, and thus 
the flames were extended. As the fire progressed people became 
crazy with excitement, and many were trampled to death and 
others burnt, Five hundred person are believed to have perished, 
A telegram from New York, dated Wednesday, states that forty 
dead bodies had been found, and that a number of persons 
caught plundering had been hanged. The money loss is estimated 


to decide, in behalf of the Government, whe her his measure is to take pre- 
cedence of this or that; the united Cabinet settle these points to the best of 
their judgment ; decide what meusures shall be passed or what shall be 
postponed in the year 187!, and what measures shall be brought forward 
and what measures sball be postponed in the year 1872. Lt is very true that 
@ great measure, the main measure of the Session, with which I was in- 
trusted, I had no opportunity of fairly bringing before Parliament, The 
Lieensivg Bill was read the first time, and the first time only, Iam aware 
of the decided opposition which many paris of it met; bat 1 beg to say 
that no bill can ever be brought forward dealiog with the question, 
which would deal with it in ® way that will appear to the people of 
England to be satisfactory, which will not receive a yery great amount of 
opposition. It touches interests which are very great, and it affects a class 
of people who have an immenee power over those whom, I yg to say, 


at 300,000,000 dols. ‘The fire is now extinguished in the southern | are not the most educated and reflecting of the community. But have no 
bs of the oly, whence these reportscome. Indirect reports from | doubt that on whomsoever it may fall tocarry a measure for the diminution 
Bt Louis state that the fire is still burning in the northern part, of the evils arising from the use of intoxicating drinks will incur a very 


great amount of unpopularity. Hg will be told that the measure is crude. 
He will be told that it is imperfect, He will be told that he should have 
brought in a more moderate measure—that he should not interfere with the 
innocent pleasures of the people. He will hear all those things; but, after 
all, difficulty will ever arise, and it will be impossible to reduce drunken- 
ness without reducing the amount of drink sold, without interfering with 


while crowds of starving people threaten a riot. . 

The city which has just met with such @ terrible disaster is one 
of the most marvellous features in the history of the United States, 
Up to 1831 it was only an Indian trading t, and even in 1840 
its population did not exeeed 5000. From the latter period, how- 


F : 7) 3 : the interests of a vast number of persons who Voices, and who will 
ever, it rose rapidly in lation and wealth until it attained an Faise them if theycan. . . . t believe if you have considered the case 
importance second, to that of no commercial city in the | you will perceive that there hgs been on my part ne want of diligence, 
world. It has long n asthe great trading city of the | either in the preparation or bringing forward of measures. What has 
Far West. It was there that the in of the West and other | been wanted has been time, and @ Minister can no more carry a bill without 


time than the unfortunate Israelites could make bricks withoat straw, 


The Earl of Kintore, in responding for the House of Lords, 
said he was perfectly sure that, if he read the signs of the times 
aright, the Lords must sooner or later set their house somewhat 
in order, that it may live, and not die. ‘** While (his Lordship con- 
tinued) I say God forbid that we should lose the hereditary peer- 
age, yet, on the other hand, I venture to say that it would be a 
wise measure if the Minister of the Crown of to-day, whether he 
be of this side of the House or the other side of the House, should 
have at his command certain numbers of life peerages. ‘he more 
the blood ot the House of Commons flows into the Llouse of Lords, 
and the more the House of Lords remembers that their best blood 
comes from the House of Commons, the better. Something must 
be doue whereby their Lordships should give, during each Parlia- 
ment, their personal attendance in the House of Lords for at least 
one month. I don't think that is a very large demand; but if 
we, as members of the Upper House, have privileges which are 
not enjoyed by the members of the House of Commons, the less 
we put ourselves into an irritating position with the House of 
Commons the better. 


important productions were collected; for transport to the sea- 
board and te Europe. Ip 1857 the city contained 137 manufac- 
turing establishments, and since then its progress has con- 
tinued at an accelerating ratio, Much as has been said 
about the rapid development of Liverpool within the last century, 
it is nothing compared with the marvellous strides made by 
Chicago, Many of the leading railways of America converge 
towards that city, and the loss in a commercial point of view 
arising from the fire will be enormous. The population of the city 
in 1850 was 28,269; in 1857, 130,000; and probably at the present 
time the total is little short of a quarter of a million, With 
reference to the position of the ill-fated city, it may be remarked 
that it is beautifully situated on an inclined plain extending along 
the shores of Lake Michigan for many miles. Some idea of its 
extent may be gained from the fact that an area of five square 
miles is now said to be reduced to ashes. Chicago abounded in 
public buildings, most of which have doubtless perished. Amongst 
these were a fine custom-house, a courthouse, an armoury, & 
cathedral, several spacious churches, large libraries, hospitals, 
and banks. There are many flourishing newspapers in the city, 
the Tribune being one of the leading journals of America, The 
offices of many of these journals are included in the property 
destroyed. It is gratifying to find that the other cities of America 
are exerting themselves to assist the many thousands of persons 
who have been rendered homeless, and the national character of 
the calamity is shown by the fact that the President has ordered 
military stores to be sent to the relief of the sufferers. ; 

A letter in the Zimes, from a person acquainted with Chicago, 
says:—The extent of the devastated space is enormous. As- 
suming it to be confined by the Chicago river, it is bounded on the 
east by Lake Michigan, south by Twelfth-street, west by the south 
branch of the Chicago river, and north by the main river, all the 
streets running north and south or east and west. ‘Thirteen of the 
streets in this space run from east to west of lengths varying from 
half to three fourths of a mile, commencing with South Water- 
suvet, Which abuts on the main river, a fine solid street of great 
Warehouses, and followed by Lake, Randolph, Washington, 
Madison, and Monroe streets, all lined with huge blocks of stone 
buildings containing shops rivalling or surpassing New York and 
Paris, The United States Government, a few years ago, erected 
a large stone building, at enormous expense, in Monroe-street, to 
accommodate the Federal Courts, Custom- House, and Post Office, 
4 model of stately architecture, workmanship, and adaptation to 
the uses for which it was designed. The city Courthouse stands 
in the centre of a large public square, between Randolph and 
Washington streets—a huge building holding all the State Courts, 
the Land Records (of priceless value) of Cook County, anda large 
and valuable law library belonging to the Bar of Chicago. Many of 
the streets in the burnt space 1unning north and south are a mile 
‘ud a half long from the river to the point where they are 
intersected by Twelfth-street ; two of them, Michigan and Wabash 
‘venues, bordered with handsome villas in gardens and lined with 
old trees. The churches, hotels, theatres, and railway stations 
comprised in this space are all worthy of a great, populous, and 
uetropolitan city, Outside this space the city extends more than 
four niles—north, south, and west—nearly the whole laid out in 
Streets and covered with houses, the part abutting on the river well 
built and populous, The telegrams state that the burnt section 
occupies two square miles in the heart of the city. This sounds 
incredible, when it is borne in mind what two square miles of 
buildings cover; but a map before me furnishes materials for 
Mtriving at @ correct conclusion on this point. The land of Chicago 
s still described in reference to the old United States survey, 
which divided it into townships running in ranges from meridians 
«nd subdivided into sections of one square mile, or 640 acres each 
(I think the exact acreage of the city of London), one of which 
Was always devoted to school purposes. ‘They are marked on a 
map of Chicago befo 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, MUSWELL-HILL. 


Tu new scheme for working the Alexandra Palace, at Muswell- 
hill, to the northward of Loudon, bids fair to prove successful, ‘The 
shares in the tontine are being taken up treely, and are pretty 
sure to turn out a good investment, as the property must increase 
in value from year to year. ‘he accompanying Engravings show 
to some degree the extent and character of the building, which is | 
now elegantly decorated, and is the scene of some admirable pro- | 
menade concerts, usually given on Saturday afternoons. These | 
concerts are well attended, and have given great satisfaction to the 
audiences assembled. ; 

Although we have already published details of the new tontine 
scheme, perhaps a résumé of its chief features will still be inte- 
resting ; and this will best be done by giving a few extracts from 
the prospectus, which says :— 

«*An advantageous contract has been concluded for the pur- 
chase, free from incumbrance, of the Alexandra Palace, park, and 
lands adjoining, situate at Muswell-hill, Hornsey, in the county 
of Middlesex (comprising about 470 acres of freehold and twenty- 
eight acres of leasehold land), and the contents of the palace, for 
the sum of £675,000. Of this amount £450,000 may remain on 
security of the property for five years, represented by mortgage 
and debentures. Power is taken to raise further capital, not 
exceeding £150,000, if deemed desirable, for the improvement or 
enlargemeut of the property aud for the benefit of the tontine. 

“The object of the tontine is to complete the purchase and 
improve the property, and thus to provide for all classes of the | 
inhabitants of the metropolis, and especially of its northern aud 
eastern portions and suburbs, and for the many thousands of 
country excursionists, a grand institution of healthful recreation 
and elevating instruction, which will combine the solid advantages 
of the South Kensington Museum and Schools of Art with the | 
lighter pleasures and pastimes of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
thus giving effect to the large and enlightened views of the late 
Prince Consort. — . 

** In furtherance of this design, it is proposed to inaugurate a 
series of exhibitions, art-unions, and distributions, to the support 
of which, and as soon as the necessary power can be obtained for 
the purpose, it is proposed that the chief portion of the profits of 
the park and palace, after making proper provision for manage- 
ment, improvement, and other churges, should be applied. 

** Under the * Muswell-hill Estate aud Railway Act, 1866,’ the 
palace and about 200 acres (which then constituted the grounds) 
are to continue a place for public resort and recreation, subject to 
the observance of such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the owners, and to the payment of such reasonable sums as may 


reme, and one half of the school section (16), 


| flags. 


be fixed for admission to the ground 
bition or sights therein, 


“It is now intended to enlarge 
whole of the lands as 


3 and palace, 


or to any exhi- 


z sa park and to lay out the 
of teasuresgrounds, with the exceptio 

about eighty acres of beautiful freehold land on the boniee, whion 
will be reserved for building purposes, so that there will be a park 
surrounding the palace, and within a ring fence, of about 400 
re extent. But power is tuken, with the consent of the 
he — to sell or lease for building purposes an part of this 
and not subject to the provisions of the Act of 186 }, should such 


4 course appear desirable in the intere ine 
Risa uterest of the tontineers or 


“The palace is a splendid, ca 


Aes acious, and sub; i oy 
requiring buta compars a 4 piantis) structare, 


i atively small outlay to it in repai 
aduirably adapted for exhibitions, pRejerens A A A 
musical festivals and concerts, as well as for festive and social 
gatherings of the greatest magnitude, A grand organ, which is 
repaoad to be one of the largest and most perfect in the world, has 
rig Pesta in the palace by Mr, Willis, under the direction of 
ie ichael Costa, Archery, cricket, and croquet-lawns, turfed 
tices, & racecourse (with grand stand), well levalled carriage- 
drives, groves, and gardens, will be found in the park, which is 
nobly timbered, and commands extensive and magnificent views 
into several counties, This institution, therefore, which can be 
ened to the public in a very short space of time, will combine 
e advantages afforded by museums, exhibitions, and schools of 
art, with scenery of the utmost beauty, and pure air, thus con- 


arene alike to the instruction, amusement, and health of the 


** There will be easy access to the palace by railway communi- 


cations in connection With the Great Northern and Metropolitan 
lines, and a bill is awaiting the Royal assent for authorising the 
construction of a short line to connect the park with the Midland 
ane Sree Rosters sro, bind commuisthe 9 will have power to 
erprises, whic! ry i > 

7 this undertaking y are of great importance to the success 

_|' The exhibitions and art-union distributions will constitute a 
distinctive feature of the general plan, and will pts every 
characteristic of the fine arts. An inaugural exhibition will be 
held as soon as the requisite powers are obtained, It is intended 
to apply to Parliament for power to devote part or the whole of 
the surplus Income to art-union distributions, to be held every 
third year during the term of the tontine, and to appropriate u 
number or chance in each distribution to every certificate in respect 
of every 21s, paid thereon, It is estimated that the fund for dis- 


tribution will soon triennially to £100,000, and the prizes will 
‘The whole of the net income of the tontine during its exist- 
ence will be applied, as above explained, to the improvement of 
‘An established insurance company hag agreed, in consider- 
ation of the payment to them of s premium of Is. for every A (or 
t , i portion for any plural 
rights certificate (i.e., 1s, for each right), to y to the holder £1 
representative lifé in respect of which tontine privileges 
depend, if such death happens before June i886, rovded such 
of such certificate for the time being hot have drawn a prize 
in an art-union distribution in respect of the rght representing 
The agreement is subject ta 20,000 representative lives beng nomi- 
Y . or the jt wo of the insujance and toptine every 
HS erie for a certifies 
e £7); between the of ten and thirty 
such lives should net be those of prominent individuals, 
jicants may nom a life for each right the certificate they 
y for represents, hee Relicant to waive the ingurance 
y life. To meet 
nro Tarpiah meno other ite or 
400, an applicant may be requir orp some other life or 
lives in substitution for that first nominated. 
soon as may be after that date the whole of the property will be 
realised, and the net proceeds will be distributed amongst the 
‘The holder of an A, or single right certificate, in addition to 
his other privileges, will be entitled to free admission to the park 
existence of the tontine. ‘The holder of a B, or 10-right certificate, 
will, in addition, be entitled to free admission on two days 
The holder of a C, or 25-right certificate, will be entitled to 
similar privileges for himself and another on foot or on horseback. 
admission on four days in euch week (not being féte day), to be 
fixed by the committee, for himself and two others, either on foot, 
or 100-right certificate, will be entitled to free admission for him- 
self and four other persons at all times, either on foot or on horse- 
attached to certain certificates may, at the option of the holder, 
be surrendered for the right of admission on other days, accord- 
The surrender will involve the loss of every right and privilege 
offered in this prospectus to the holders of certiticates, except so 
surrender, ‘the holder of a certificate which shall not have been 
surrendered will be entitled to participate in the proceeds of the 
depending on a representative life which shall be living on June 
30, 1886. 


range from £500 to £2. 
the property and to art-union distributions, 
single right) certificate, and so on in ro) 
for each guinea paid on euch certilicate the death of the 
certificate shall not have been previously endered or the bearer 
such guinea. Such premium will be paid out of the tontine funds. 
(ghich map be Kis must when requested nominate some 
bat possible, of members of the applicant's family, or friends. 
may nominate an ease of any selected life 
ng been previously nomina’ the 
“Upon June 80, 1886, the tontine will absolutely cease; and as 
tontineers or certificate holders, 
(and also to the palace if open) upon every Sunday during the 
(not being féte days), to be fixed by the committee, in each. 
The holder of a D, or 50-right certificate, will be entitled to free 
horseback, or with a single-horse carriage. The holder of an E, 
back, or with any carriage. The tontine rights and privileges 
ing to a plan or scale to be published by the executive committee. 
far as the same are reserved as part of the consideration for the 
property at the end of the tontine, in respect of every right 
** Thus every subscriber of 21s. and upwards to the tontine, or 


| the holder for the time being of his certificate (the same not 


having been previously surrendered), will, in addition to the privi- 
leges of entry to the park and palace as above enumerated, obtain 
the repayment, in case of the death of the representative life or 
lives, of 20s, In respect of every 21s. paid by such subscriber, or 
will have previously drawn a prize of at least £2 in the art-union 
distribution in respect of such 21s, subscription, and will, when 
the tontine ceases, have, in respect of each of his rights of which 
the representative life shall be then in existence, the right to a 
share in the proceeds of the tontine property. Looking at the 
rapidly-increasing value of building land near London, there can 
be no doubt that at the expiration of the tontine, in fifteon years, 
the property to be then distributed amongst the holders of certili- 
cates entitled to participate will be of enormous value.’’ 


THE TWENTIETH OF SEPTEMBER AT ROME. — 

Tue 20th of September will henceforth be a white-letter day in 
the Italian national calendar, for on that day, in the year 1870, 
the soldiers of Italy entered the Eternal City, overthrew the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, and made Rome once more the capital 
of Italy. ‘This year, as our readers already know, the anniversary 
of that great event was celebrated with much rejoicing, and, con- 
trary to the prognostications of the priestly party, with perfect 
peacefulness, ‘There was an illumination, special theatrical per- 
formances, « good deal of speechmaking, and a vast display of 
The most notable features, however, were the trades’ pro- 
cession to the Porta Pia, by which the national troops had entered, 
the demonstration there, and the march back again to the centre 
of the city. In one respect the patriots were unfortunate: rain 
fell in torrents all the morning, and the streets were deluged with 
mud and water; but this noway damped the popular enthusiasm, 
and the manifestation was a greater success than could have been 
reasonably expected under the circumstances, particularly as the 
weather cleared up in the afternoon, and so made things more 
pleasant. ‘The scene at the Porta Pia is portrayed in our 
Engraving. 
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SCENE FROM THE SECOND ACT OF THE “ WOMAN IN WHITE,’ AT THE OLYMPIC THEATRE.—(see “ tuearnicaL LounaeR,” race 231.) 
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ADDRESSES BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON 
SCIENTIFIC HYPOTHE ES. 


At the inauguration of the session at Owens College, Man- 
chester, a few days since, Professor Huxley, in moving a vote. of 
thanks to Profecsor Core for an address on ‘* Kepler as a Scientific 
Investigator,” said he was particularly glad that ths lecturer had 
chosen as the text of his discourse the character of such a man of 
science as Kepler, who exemplified, as had been abundantly 
shown, mauy of the most brilliant qualities which could possibly 
distinguish a philosopher, aud who, even when he went wrong, 
yet in the retrieval of his errors showed more of the true scientific 
spirit than many a man who had not the quantity of imagination 
and vivacity which were necessary to go wrong. It was true in 
science as it was elsewhere, that there might be more joy over one 
sinner who repented, and repented propen'y, than over the ninety 
and nine—usually very stupid peop ee needed no repentance. 
Kepler was precisely one of those prodigal sons of science whose 
vast and poetic imagination led him into forming all possible com- 
binations of ideas in order to explain observed facts. That in- 
temperance of imagination, if it might be so called, would 
assuredly have proved his scientific ruin if he had not possessed 
also that perfect hohesty of purpose and determination to get at 
the truth which Was, or ought to be, the great characteristic of 
scientific men. This quality always brought him back from the 
fruitless pursuit of his ¥i * hypotheses, and by constant perse- 
verance eventually nuded im in the discovery of those great laws 
which were the foundatioti of his everlasting renown. A greater 
man than Kepler committed himself to a proposition which 
was constantly in the mouths of the Philistines, and was con- 
stantly used against those scientific men who, like Kepler, 
displayed that power of poetic imagination which, if pro- 
perly controlled and kept in order and tested grreely by 
facts, was probably one of the most valuable qualities that a 
man of science could possess. The great luminary of science to 
whom he referred was no less a person than Newton, who com- 
mitted himself to the proposition hypotheses non fingo, If that 
aphoriam were carried out into practice, and were made, aa it was 
by some supposed to be, the proper guide of scientific life, that 
life would cease to be active. The power of framing hypotheses 
was at least as valuable as that other power, which was, however, 
not leas valuable, of absolutely destroying them aad giving them 
up if facts showed that these hypotheses were not tenable. They 
would not have failed to observe that the gentleman who had ad- 
dressed them on the present occasion was one of the scientific 
professors of Owens College, and he (Professor Huxley) presumed 
there was no sort of reason for asking him to move a vote of 
thanks to that gentleman except that he happened to be also occu- 
ied with that branch of knowledge which was called science. 
ut several circumstances led him to observe, or rather to ask 
them to note, that they would form a wrong idea of the purpose 
of that important body, Owens College, if they carried from the 
tcientific character of the gentleman who that day addressed them 
any notion that/it was the special business and duty of Owens 
College to promote the study of physical science rather than of 
those other studies which were included within the circle of human 
knowledge. He was the more particularly anxious to say some- 
thing on this point as he constantly found that there was a sort 
of reproach brought up and cast against men of science, as if they 
were anxious or in any way desirous to interfere with the develop- 
ment of those branches of human knowledge and human accom- 
plishment which did not exactly lie within their sphere. There 
was an abstract man of science who seemed to him to stand in the 
same relation te the actual man of science as that in which the 
abstract Lord Mayor of Martinus Scriblerius stood to the actual 
Lord Mayor. He need not say that there wasa very great difference 
between these two. The abstract Lord Mayor was a person having 
no existence, and about whom all propositions that might be made 
were absolutely fulse; whereas some of the propositions laid down 
about the actual Lord Mayor must, from the nature of the case, 
be more or less true. As an actual man of science, he himself had 
a tolerable acquaintance among persons of that calling, and the 
abstract man of science to whom he referred did not, to his 
knowledge, exist; at least he did not know anyone, and 
never had known anyone, who, in the wildest fit of 
scientific intoxication—if there was such a thing—ever enter- 
tained the notion of in any way interfering with tho development 
of those branches of human knowledge which we know as history, 
or philosophy, or philology. Nor did he know of anyone who, for 
an instant, ever thought of maintaining that any modification of 
education which would tend to throw the study of these forms of 
knowledge out of their proper place and their proper development 
would be other than one of the greatest possible misfortunes to 
mankind, which would eventually react in the most unfortunate 
way upon his own scientific studies. But it was one thing to repu- 
diate entirely the notion of developing the study of physical 
science at the expense of other branches of knowledge, which every 
man of science he had ever known or heard of entirely repudiated; 
and it was quite another thing to maintain that those methods of 
ascertaining truth which were followed in science were the methods 
to which all other modes of acquiring knowledge must subordinate 
themselves, and to which they must approximate, more or less, if 
they wished to have the same solidity of foundation which phy- 
sical science had. To say that the study of physical science itself 
should be universal, to the exclusion of other things, would be a 
bigoted absurdity. But to say that what was called the scientific 
method was the only method by which the truth could be attained 
anywhere and under any circumstances was a totally different 
proposition, and one to which he imagined all men of science 
would more or less pin their faith. To this, he thought, 
anybody who believed in unity in the ordering of all things 
must come, for there could not well be two modes of ascer- 
taining the truth. The method of investigation which a 
man of science followed had the particular advantage that he 
could ascertain at any moment whether it was one which led to 
real results or net by making an experiment—that was, by putting 
a question to Nature, or putting a question direct to the Almighty, 
for that was equally true. By that method of experiment the 
investigator was able to ascertain whether his scientific method 
was one which brought him a definite, determinate, and true 
auswer. The advantage of physical science was that its followers 
were enabled to test all its questions in this way. 


would in effect tell them so plainly; but if, on the other hand, 
they were going right, she would give them an aflirmative reply. 
Unless anyone was prepared to maintain that there were two dif- 
ferent kinds of truth, and two kinds of logic, and two sets of 
faculties in the human mind for the ascertainment of truth, then 
it followed that the scientific method was that which must sooner 
or later extend itself into all forms of inquiry. By it they could 
test whether they were attaining or approaching real results, or 
only amusing themselves with phantasms and chimeras. He was 


happy te say that no one could look back on the progress of know- | 


ledge within the last fifty years without seeing that that which 
must be wae what was in fact taking place. Whether they looked 
to philology or to history, or to any of those other branches of 
human _kpowledge the subject matter of which was totally dif- 
terent from physical science, they would cee that everywhere and 
in all cases the scientific method was that which was gradually 
establishing itself, to the exclusion of every other. He did not 
mean to say for a moment that they were to hope ever to obtain, 


in a vast number of those things with which the human mind | 


concerned itself, the sort of positive evidence and demonstration 
which could be reached in scientific matters, That was out of the 
question. But when people drew a distinction between what they 
were pleased to call scientific evidence and what was probable 
evidence they forgot that nine-tenths of what men of physi- 
cal science dealt with was in reality only probable evidence 
and conclusions held simply as good working hypotheses, 
Here he might be allowed to notice the wonderful circumstance 
that those who most unjustly reproached scientific men with de- 


1 If they were | 
going wrong Nature would have nothing to do with them, and | 


| spoke first on education. 


manding in other branches of knowledge a degree of certainty 
which they could not possess, and those who talked as if scientific 
men demanded from history, philology, and theology the distinct- 
ness and precision of conclusion which were only to be obtained 
in matters of physical science, yet had no toleration for men of 
science if they were obliged in many cases to satisfy themselves for 
the time being with probable evidence. On the contrary, scientific 
men were immediately reproached with departing from the 
Baconian or scientific method, and attacked with all those other 
stock phrases that one was so weary of hearing. He might take 
a concrete case to illustrate what he meant. In that remarkable 
view of the relations of living things now known as Darwin's 
hypothesis, he did not think there had been obtained, and he did 
not suppose that there would be obtained for a century yet, any- 
thing more than probable evidence. That probable evidence was 
of so very strong, cumulative, and remarkable a character that 
anybody who wished might be able to appreciate and understand 
it. Yet, because many of them adopted that view—quite under- 
standing what the evidence was, and quite understanding that the 
doctrine was only a working hypothesis—they were told that they 
were departing from the canons of sound philosophy. They were 
told this by persons who based upon probable reasoning of an in- 
finitely less forcible character conclusions which affected the whole 
of their practical lives. There seemed to him here to be an incon- 
sistency. Those who cried out against what they were pleased to 
call the exclusiveness of men of science, which did not exist, 
should understand that men of science too had a pri Jbable 
mode of reasoning, and that, if they required toleration 
or assent to conclusions which they based upon probable 
modes of reasoning, they must also extend that tole- 
ration from their side to those conclusions which scien- 
tific men held with a clear understanding that they were 
merely probable conclusions—simply working hypotheses, and 
nothing more. He might say for himself that he could conceive 
of nothing more unfortunate for the human race than the minds 
of men being given up entirely to the pursuit of what was called 
physical science, to the exclusion of art, of literature, of history, 
tod of all those intellectual and «sthetical developments of the 
human mind which did so much more than anything else could do 
to distinguish a man in his place in the created world, He sin- 
cerely trusted that Owens College, which seemed to him like one 
of those clouds—for there were light clouds, as well as dark—no 
bigger at present than a man’s hand rising in the horizon, was des- 
tined sooner or later to cover the whole of these heavens, ard, with a 

ersistent downpour more remarkable than that of physical nature 
in Manchester, to fertilise the minds of the three or four millions 
who lived within a radius of fifty or sixty miles from where he 
stood. It appeared to him that Owens College was one of the most 
remarkable and important phenomena of these times. He rejoiced 
to think that it did not treat science as the older institutions of 
this country had too much done, although he was happy to think 
they were ceasing so to do—that it did not treat the Cinderella of 
knowledge, science, a8 a stepmother might, but that it placed 
science on an equal and fair footing with other branches. That, 
they might depend, was all that every man of science worthy of 
the name desired. Speaking for such, and in the name of such, 
he could only hope that as much vigour, and determination, and 
ability would be shown in the cultivation of philosophy and his- 
tory and philology in that college in the future as had hitherto 
been shown in the cultivation of science, 


ON EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT. 


Professor Huxley, on Monday night, delivered the inaugural 
address of the winter session of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institutes at the Townhall. The Mayor presided. Mr, Huxley 
He said education by caste would make 
caste as permanent as any that existed. It was said that there 
must be hewers of wood and drawers of water, and that if every- 
body were refined and educated no one would do the rough work, 
but all would want to be gentlemen and ladies. This was heard 
most frequently from the representatives of the well-to-do middle 
class, in whose mouth it was peculiarly inconsistent, as they were 
ever trying to raise themselves into the class above them. Society 
needed grocers and merchants as much as it needed coalheavers ; 
but when grocers and merchants succeeded in reaching a higher 
position no one complained. Besides, it was not true that educa- 
tion, as such, unfitted men for rough, laborious, or even disgust- 
ing occupations, The life of a sailor was rougher and harder than 
that of nine men out of ten, and yet, as every ship's captain knew, 
no sailor was ever the worse for possessing a trained intelligence, 
The life of a medical practitioner, especially in the country, was 
harder and more laborious than that of most artisans, and he was 
constantly obliged to do things which, in point of pleasantness, 
could hardly be ranked above scavenging ; and yet he ought to be, 
and he frequently was, a better educated man. In the second 
place, though it might be granted that the words of the Catechism 
which required a man to do his duty in the station in which ithad 
pleased God to call him gave an admirable definition of their 
obligation to themselves and to society, yet the question remained, 
how was any given person to find out what was the particular 
station to which it had pleased God to callhim? A new-born 
infant did not come into the world labelled ‘‘ scavenger,”’ ‘‘ shop- 
keeper,’’ ‘‘bishop,’’ or ‘‘duke.’’ it was only one mass of red 
pulp just like another to outward appearance; and it was only by 
tinding out what his faculties were good for, and by seeking—not 
for the sake of gratifying a paltry vanity, butas a duty to himself 
and his fellow-men—to put himself in that position in which those 
faculties could attain their full development, that a man could 
discover his true station. That which was to be lamented, he 


fancied, was, not that society should do its utmost to help capa- 

city to ascend from the lower strata to the higher, but that it had 

no machinery by which to facilitate the descent of incapacity from 

the higher strata to the lower. Every man of high intellectual 

ability who was both ignorant and miserable was as great a 

Seow to society as a rocket without a stick to the person who 
red it. 


What gave force to the socialis!ic movement which was now stirring 
European society to its depth was the determination on the part of naturally 
able men among the proietaire to put an end,’somehow or other, to the 
mirery and degradation in which a large proportion of their fellows was 
steeped. The question whether the means by which they purposed te 
achieve that end were adequate or not was at this moment the most im- 
portant of all political questions, and it was beside his present purpoze to 
discuss it. All he desired to point out was that if the chances of the con- 
troverry being decided calmly and rationally, not by passion and force, 
looked miserab'y small to the impartial bystander, the risk was that not 
one in ten thou-and of those who constituted the ultimate court of appeal 
by which questions of the utmost difficulty, as well as the most momentous 
gravity, would have to be decided, was prepared by education to compre- 
_hend even the real nature of the problem brought before the tribunal. 
Finally, as to ladies and gentlemen, he wished that every woman- 
| child born into the world were trained to be a lady, and every 
man-child were trained to be # gentleman. But he did not use 
those much-abused words by way of distinguishing people who wore 
fine clothes and lived in fine houses, and talked aristocratic slang, from 
those who went about in fustian, and lived in back slums, and talked gutter 
slang. Some inborn plebeian blindness, perhaps, prevented him from 
understanding what aivantage the former had over the Jatter. He had 
hever even been uble to understand why }igeon shooting at Hurlingham 
should be refined and polite, while a rat-kiliing match in Whitechapel was 
low ; or why “What & lark!” should be coarse, when one heard ‘* How 
awfully jolly!”’ dropped from the most refined lips twenty times in an 
evening. Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, modesty, and self-respect 
| Were the qualities which made a real gentleman or jady, as distinguished 


from the veneered article thet went by the name. He by no means wished 
to express any sentimental preference of Lazarus over Dives; but on the 
face of the matter one did not see why the practice of those virtues should 
| be more difficult in one state of life than in another; and anyone who had 

had a wide experience among all sor:s and conditions of men would, he 
thought, agree with him that they were as common in the lower ranks of 


life as in the higher, 

_ Professor Huxley then turned to those who opposed the Educa- 
| tion Act on the ground that the State had no right to do anything 
but protect its subjects from aggression. According to this view, 

he said, the proper form of government was neither a monarchy, 


| evils, surely English beadleocracy and parochial obstructio, 
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nor an aristocracy, nor a democracy, but a constable-governmey t 
“uu, 


On the other hand, these views were supported by an induc 
from observation, or what was said to be such, which professed 
show that whatever was done by a Government beyond thos: Kintied 
tive limits was not oily sure to be done badly, 1 
much worse than private a would have done the g; 
thing. He was by no means clear as to the truth of the latter 
proposition. Who was to say what private enterprise would a ‘ 
it tried its hand at State work? Those who had had ThGsE = 
perience from joint-stock companies and their management wor id 
probably be least inclined to believe in the innate superiorit e 
private enterprise over State management. If Continey tal 
bureaucracy and centralisation were fraught with multitudinous 
not altogether lovely. Accepting the proposition that : ele 
tions of the State might all be pe Bat wie in one pepe 
commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not_ allow any man to interf, re with 
the liberty of any other man,’ Professor Huxley said he was un 
able to see that the consequence was any such restriction ag ita 
supporters implied. If his next-door neighbour chose to have his 
drains in such @ state as to create @ poisonous atmosphere which 
he breathed at the risk of typhus and diphtheria, it was just as 
much a restriction on his freedom to live as if his life was 
threatened witha pistol. If his neighbour were allowed to let jis 
children go unvaccinated, he might just as well be allowed to 
leave strychnine lozenges about in the way of his (Dr. Huxley's) 
children. And if his neighbour brought up his children untaught 
and untrained to earn their living, he was doing his best to restrict 
his (the lecturer's) freedom by increasing the burden of taxation 
for the support of gaols and workhouses which he (the lecture r) 
had to pay, After noticing the objection that, this principle once 
admitted, there was no stopping, and replying to it that the 
Government was the corporate reason of the community, Dr, 
Huxley proceeded to discuss the question on what foundation the 
authority of the State rested, and how the limits of that authority 
were to be determined, 


He did not see how any limit could be iaid down as to the extent to 
which, in some circumstances, the action of Government could be Tighu 
carried, Was our own Government wrong in suppressing Thuggee nd 
India? If not, would it be wrong in putting down any enthusiast who 
tried to set up the worship of Astarte in the Haymarket? If the Siate 
could interfere in the interest of morality, were we not bound to admit, 
with Locke, that it might have a right to interfere with either Popery or 
Atheism, if it could be shown that the practical consequences cf such 
beliefs were injurious to civil society? The question where to 
draw the line between where the State ought and onght rot 
to interfere was, he thought, one that should be left to be 
decided separately for cach individual case. It might be that all the 
schemes of social reorganisation hitherto propounded were impracticable - 
but if so, it proved, not that the idea was worthless, but only that the 
science of politics wes in a very rudimentary state. Politics, as a science 
was certainly not older than astronomy, and though the subject-matter of 
the latter science was vastly lees complex than that of the former, the 
theory of the moon’s motions was not quite setiled. Assuming that the 
object of government was the good of mankind, what was the good of man- 
kind? He took it that it was the attainment by every man of all the 
happiness he could enjoy without diminishing the happiness of his fellow- 
man. It seemed generally agreed that the State should not promote the 
acquisition of wealth directly ; but it was not so generally agreed that the 
State might not promote by indirect means the acquisition of wealth by the 
community, nor was there any agreement whether the State ought or ought 
not to regulate the distribution of wealth. If not, then all legislation about 
inheritance and the statute of mortmain was wrong in principle, and when 
a rich man died we ought to return to the state of nature and have a 
struggle for bis property. 


Professor Huxley concluded by advocating Government assist- 
ance to the diffusion of literature, science, and art. 


e hepa. 
but to be done 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION —At a special meeting of the council of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on Monday, a number of resolutions were 
passed on the subject of the proposed amalgamation of the London and 
North-Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways. It was stated that 
such a monopoly should not be created unless adequate securities were given 
for the protection of the public interests, one such secmity being the re- 
vision of the maximum rates and tolls, in order to obtain a reduction of 
excessive rates and an assimilation of the maximum rates authorised by law 
with the rates fixed by competition. It was decided to hold a special meet- 
ing of the Chamber, in order that the qu:stion may have a more extended 
support, 


TRADE OF THE COUNTRY.—The Board of Trade returns for September 
show a continuance of the favourable results which were disclosed in the 
returns for August. The declared value of our exports was £19,915,186, 
against £17,090,823 in September last year, and £16,365,725 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1869. The improvement has been in sll the principal 
articles, the list including alkali, apparel, beer, chemical products, coal, 
copper, cotton manufactures (only 3 per cent), earthenware, haterdashery, 
hardware, iron and steel, linen yarn and manufactures, jute manufactures, 
machinery, silk yarn and manufactures, tin, wool, woollen yarn, woollen 
manufactures (almost 50 per ceot), and ‘‘unenumerated articles.’ The 
only instance of falling off worth notice is in cotton yarn, where there i: a 
decrease of 10 per cent in value and 15 per cent in quantity. Among the 
imports the principal changes are a large increase in wheat and most other 
cereals, and a decrease of nearly 50 per cent in cotton, 

CHURCH CONGRESS.—The eleventh Church Congress was opened at 
Nottingham on Tuesday, when a sermon was preached in St. Mary's 
Chureh by the Bishop of Manchester. The inaugural address was delivered 
in the Mechanics’ Hall by the Bishop of Lincoln, who, in reviewing the 
present position of the Church of England, compared it with its past 
history. The right rev. prelate carried his inquiries back 300 years, and, 
after tracing the vicissitudes through which the Church had pas:ed, he 
briefly sketched her duties in the present day, In Dr. Wordsworth’s opi: {on 
she should not stoop to a cowardly compromise of the truth, nor allow ber- 
self to be entranced in the illusory dreams of a hollow conciliation. The 
Church would not move an inch from the Divine pedestal on which she 
stood, but would open her arms to clasp allin her bosom. The subject of 
education was afterwards discussed, 

SINGULAR OCCURRENCE.—The Burgomaster of Storaezynetz, in the 
Bukovina, was recently attacked by a bulland received a severe wound in 
the region of the heart. A surgeon was summoned, who dressed the 
wound, immediately after which he discovered that a gold ring had disap- 
peared from his finger, and, as he believed, had been left in the wound. It 
would have been dangerous to reopen the wound, and therefore no attempt 
was made to remove the ring. The Burgomaster, however, died a day or 
two afierwards, and a charge was made against the surgeon by another 
medical man who had been in consultaticn with him, and who declared 
that the deceased had died, not from the effects of the wound, but from 
inflammation produced by the presence of the ring in question. The surgeon 
is to be tried for unskilful treatment, and the body of the Burgomaster is 
to be exhumed for the purpose of ascertaining the exact cause of death. 

THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION.—The executive committee of the 
Liberation Society have issued a circular urging their supporters to press 
certain questions on the attention of members of Parliament during the 
recess, either in connection with their annual addresses to their con- 
stituents or by means of personal intercourse, One cf the most important 
of these questions is alleged to be that of education in Ireland, in relation 
both to bape schools and to University teaching and management, in 
regard to which the following reference is made :— The last-named topic 
bas already engaged the attention of Parliament, it being generally ad- 
mitted that the abolition of the Irish Churei Establishment and the 
passing of the Act for abolishing religious tests in the Universities and 
colleges of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dusham necessitate corresponding 
changes in the University of Dublin, The bill for that purpose brought 
in by Mr. Fawcett at the close of last Session was based on the same 
principle as the last-named measure, while it also reorganised the governing 
body of the University. But, although supported by the (Conservative) 
representatives of the University, and, it is believed, approved by a very 
large proportion of the Liberal party in the House of Commons, it wes, 
neverthelese, opposed by the Government, which succeeded in preventing 
a division on the second reading. The speech of Mr. Gladstone on this 
occasion produced the impression that the Government favoured the idea 
of creating a Roman Catholic College, endowed either out of the rever.uca 
of Trinity College or by means of a grant of public money. Mr. Giadstone 
has, however, since repudiated any such intention, and declared that the 
proposal has not been entertained by the Govermment. But not the 
slightest intimation has been given of ‘the mode in whith it is proposed to 
deal either with the University of Dublin or with the yet more important 
question of elementary education in Ireland, Having regard to these 
facte, anid to the declared opinions of seme of the merabers of the Cabinet 
in favour of State-maintained denominational colleges, the committee 
think it most important that constituents should make kuown to theif 
representatives, and through them to her Majesty's Ministers, that the 
most strenuous resistance will be offered to any attempt to establish either 
a denominational University or colleges at the public cost, or to any other 
departure from that principle of neutrality in ecelesiastical matters on the 
pert of the State on which the Irish Church Abolition Act is based.” 
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A 
CATHOLIC PROGRESS. 

‘Two speeches, each made by a remarkable man within 
the last few days, seem-—eaturally to link themselves toge- 
ther in connection with the general question of progress. 
\t Birmingham Professor Huxley took occasion (perhaps 
tle occasion was rather remote) to observe that he did not 
agree with those who regarded police as the sole function 
of Government, and he went on to say, supposing him cor- 
rectly reported, that the encouragement of science, among 
her matters, lay distinctly within the province of Govern- 
went. We shall not here discuss the question so far as it 
rates to science; but it is obvious to remark that, if ull the 
members of a State, without exception, agreed in the pro- 
priety of a yote of money for scientific purposes, or if a 
certain majority agreed in its propriety, there being a dis- 
tinct compact that such a majority should always hold the 
deciding power, no injustice could possibly be done to any 
living adult member of the community. The difficulty in 
such matters arises when you have a Government that is 
not truly representative of the State—that is, a Government 
over which the peopie have not such control as will compel 
the execution of theit will and nothing else. It is the fiction 
that we in Britain have such a Government; but it was cer- 
tainly not the will of the people that the income tax should 
be raised to sixpence, and yet it is done, 

Nobody that we know of affirms, or ever did aflirm, that 
a Government never should, under any circumstances what- 
ever, take upon itself other than purely police duties, The 
most decided advocate of what Professor Huxley calls the 
constabulary view admits, if he is a sane man, a sphere of 
expediency within which the ruling power ms be more 
than a constable. The true doctrine is that the constabulary 
theory is the ideal view of the State function; and that, if we 
are to avoid injustice, we must adhere to it as closely as pos- 
sible, testing all deviations by a reference to the principle 
when we are compelled to go astray from it. It must be 
observed, too, that the office of aconstable widensas life widens, 
and refines as our needs and risks refine. In a city like 
London or Glasgow it is as much a matter of just and fair 
police interference to prevent a man’s going where he pleases 


t 
ot 


with smallpox upon him as to prevent his going where he | 


pleases tipsy with a loaded gun in his hand. But—to illus- 
trate our meaning by a negative—we cannot admit that it 
is the duty of a Government to remove a “ temptation” out 
of the way of “the working man,” or anyone else. We 
should be very glad to see less drinking among the poor, for 
instance ; but if we begin by guarding them from “ tempta- 
tion” in that direction, where on earth are we to stop? It 
is quite an arguable proposition that as much harm is done 
to society by foolish novels, or bad preachers of what they 
call “the gospel,” as by beershops. 
of proposing that Government. should interfere in such 
matters? To say, as numbers will be ready to say, that the 
suppression of bad preaching or bad novels lies within the 
province of a Government, and that the only reason why we 
cannot now deal with such evils is the lack of unanimity 
among those who are the ultimate depositaries of power, is 
to assert in indirect language the absolute right of the 
strong over the weak, to justify every persecution that ever | 
was waged, and throw things back into anarchy. The only 
principle upon which we can consistently proceed is the 
one we have laid down—namely, that a Government is only 
big policeman, and that every step it takes outside of that | 
definition should be rigidly tested by it, and regarded with 
the utmost jealousy. ‘The only ground, for example, upon 
Which compulsory education, supported by a general tax, can | 
be justified, is that life has grown so that without a certain 
amount of knowledge no human being is a sq/¢ citizen. 

The other speech we had in our minds was that of Sir 
J. Lubbock, at Maidstone, who, following up a remark | 
of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, said he looked to the gradual 
formation of a catholic “ patty’ of progress (we give 
the sense rather than copy the words), which should 
break up the ordinary “ party’ boundaries of political 
action, and unite men in the common pursuit of 
social improvement. Mr. Gladstone very recently referred 
to the vast number of new topics with which Par- 


But who would think | 


liament was not expected to deal; and they are, we may add, 
taaiuly topics of improvement upon which Tory and Radical 
night'work’ together, if they chose. So far so good. But 
We are not very sanguine in this matter. Is it not plain that 
as fast as old party “cries”’ lose significance new ones are 
heard? Is there not some reason to think that all over | 


Europe, including Britain, the waters are gathering to well | 
the great revolutionary wave which is predicted by Gervinis | 
and others for about the year 1790? 
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THE LOUNGER. 

On Monday last T took my final walk over the hills. I mounted 
a steep winding path, crossed a rugged, heath-clad noc r; 8 ee a 
my pipe by amountain lake, descended rapid] Da haea tia, 
valley, sat foran hour watching the salmon asthe 
up a Waterfall in the brawling Ledr river 
London, under its normal dull, leaden sky, and am contented 
to be so, for there were auguries of approaching winter 
Carnedd Lewellyn was last week capped with snow, “the swallows 
homeward flew,” the weather was often wet and wild, ‘The artists 
say that Wales is never more beautiful than it is in November; 
and that this is soI can well believe, and I should like to seo it 


fora day or so in Noy i 
: ovember, or even later— -C 
mountains, its : gg i 


y into a charmit g 
y vainly tried tole. p 
> and -uow Lam back in 


swollen rivers, its glorious y 
a 8 S waterfalls. 
But _ it must be very dreary to live there through 
winter. Climbing mountains is impossible, " 


1 for every road 
and path is a watercourse; the moors are bogs, ca the 


mountains are generally all veiled in mist or rain. sides, thi 

of the long, dreary winter evenings, without doalsie, sabes oon 
choose to go for it to the public-houses! ‘There you will always 
find society—or rather say company ; forthe Welsh farmers who in 
winter congregate at the publics you would hardly call society 

No. In winter I hold there is no place like London, unless, in- 
deed, you have a taste for field sports, aud possess horses to ride 
and manors to shoot over, For my part, I have no taste for field 


sports, no liking for killing animals: and so welcome 
again, with all its faults, . : oe meteon Lenton 


The Times of Tuesday gives the British taxpa er the following 
pleasant bit of news:—* According to the sam of ‘omiotal 
returns up to the present time, the actual yield of the year’s taxes 
will be considerably in excess of the estimates. It is computed 
indeed, that the surplus in April next may be such as to show that 
the addition to the income tax might have been dispensed 
with. The probable deficiencies were over-rated; the pro- 
bable increase was under-rated, insomuch that at the end of 
the last quarter—making the first half year—the receipts of the 
Exchequer exceeded anticipation by a million and a quarter,”’ 
Well, was not the Chancellor of the Exchequer told that it would 
beso? Mr, White, of Brighton, in an ab e, exhaustive speech, 
proved conclusively that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
wrong in his estimates; and, in fact, foretold éxactly what has 
occurred. My newspapers, when I left town, were all sent to the 


butterman, Hansard s Debates for last Session, if out, are not at | 


the moment available, otherwise I could, unless my memory 
strangely fails me, show that the statement in the Zines is almost 
an exact fulfilment of Mr. White’s forecasting, But “ What 
matter?’’ some of my readers may say. 
the additional income tax, and shall 
again; that is all.’’ No, readers, that is not all, 
well-to-do people it does not much matter; but to the 
lower stratum of the people who are chargeable with income 
tax it does very much matter, An old proverb says, ‘The 
fat sow knows not what the lean sow thinks.’’ It is a coarse say- 
ing, but very true; and when I see our wealthy members of Par- 
liament voting away the people’s money with such cool, easy 
nonchalance, I often wish that they could be made to feel the 


anxieties and cares which weigh upon the hearts of that large | 


class of small traders whose whole lives are constant struggles 
to make “the two ends meet,’’ and who, by-the-way, Mr. 
Editor, are always rated to the last farthing of their earnings, 
whilst many richer tradesmen, as all income-tax commissioners 
know, do not disclose, and cannot be made to disclose, half their 


| gains. Besides, it is not safe to let a Chancellor of the Exchequer 


have too much money. Demand, says the political economist, 
creates supply; but in such cases as this the supply creates 
demand—or, in other words, wants increase with means to supply 
them. 


In last Saturday's 7imes there was a report of a speech—reports 
of two speeches—delivered to the Miners’ Confereuce at Merthyr 
Tydvil, Glamorganshire, by Mr. Alexander Macdonald. The 
conference, at its Friday's sitting, considered the propriety of 
direct representation of miners in Parliament. Well, they ought 
to be directly represented. There is, indeed, no class of working 
men in the kingdom that needs direct representation in Parlia- 
ment more, and they ought to elect Mr. Macdonald. He is just 
the man forthem, He is not now a miner, but, as he told his 
hearers on Monday, he is ‘‘a child of the pit;’’ was dragged into 
it when he was only eight years old; and when he speaks of mines 
and miners, speaks with knowledge and feeling. 
of Mr. Macdonald’s subsequent history; but this 1 know, he is 
a remarkably intelligent, clear-headed man, of unimpeached 
character, and I should say, from his speeches, quite capable of 
advocating the cause of the miners in Parliament, where such 
advocacy, by such a man, is, as I have long seen, sadly needed. 
There are mary good friends of the poor miners on 
both sides of the House, aud some of them are zealous 
enough; but they want knowledge, and zeal without know- 
ledge is, as we know, often mischievous. Of master miners, 
or proprietors of mines, we have pleuty in the House of Commons, 
and not a few in the House of Lords, But they are like that fat 
animal of the proverb which I have noticed above, and, more- 
over, have interests direttly antagonistic to those of the poor 
miners. Competition is very fierce in the mining trade, especially 
in the coal business, and the main object of the masters of mines 
is to get coal into the market as cheaply as possible—nay, so eager 
are the proprietors to push their trade, that I have kuown them 
openly and unblushingly *‘tout’’ in the House of Commons for 
the Government custom. And so, what with the ignorance on 
this subject which prevails in the House, and the self-interests 
and selfishness of those who understand the subject, the poor 
miners’ interests go to the wall. By all means, then, let the 
miners send members to Parliament; and I should say that they 
cannot do better than elect Mr. Macdonald. Merthyr might do 
this easily. At the last general election they returned Mr. Henry 
Richard by 4000 majority over a mine proprietor and nearly 6000 
over Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, and they could just as easily 
elect Mr. Macdonald, 


Mr. Bruce complains bitterly of his constant, never-ending toil; 
and no doubt the work of his department is very heavy. But we had 
Home Secretaries before Mr. Bruce, from whom we had no 
such lugubrious moans. Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Sir George Grey, 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. Gathorne Hardy—all these have held the office 
of Chief Secretary of State for the Home Department, and none 
of them complained of the toil, as Mr. Bruce has lately done. How 
is this? Does Mr. Bruce complain without cause * Certainly not. 
His labour is incessant; his responsibilities and consequent anxieties 
are, 1 doubt not, sometimes hardly endurable. I tancy that the 
reason why Mr. Bruce finds the responsibilities and labours press 
upon him more heavily than did his predecessors (at least some 
of them) is simply this:—His temperament—not temper, 
reader, that is quite another thing—is differnt to theirs. 
Mr. Bruce, I should say, is naturally of an anxious, nerve 
ously excitable temperament. Then we must remember 
that he has not had the long official training that many 
of his predecessors had. If he had entered office when he was 
twenty-one, instead of forty-seven, he would probably, before he 
rose to be a Secretary of State, have got thicker skinned—case- 
hardened, to use a term common amongst workers in metals; 
though he is of far too sensitive a temperament to get £0 tho- 
roughly case-hardened as Russel), Palmerston, and Graham were. 
Sir George Lewis, when he mounte d to the Home Office, had not 
had much cfficial training; but then he was a philosophor of the 
stoical school—reflective, calm, impeaturbable. 1 know it was 
said, when Sir George died, that his official labours and anxieties 
killed him. I never believed that fora moment. No man whom 


| I have known has gecmed to me to perform his latours or to bear 


“We have paid | 
not have to pay it | 
To | 


I know nothing | 
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vilities more easily than Sir George did. 
been told that he was gene rally” ahead of pea : 
this leads me to notice another cause of Mr. Bruce's 
distress—using the word in the sense in which we use 
it when We suy a horse is distressed. Our Wome Secretary, 
I fancy, is deficient in the organising faculty. If this 
- ulty were moe strongly developed he would, 1 am persuaded, 
2 able to throw much of his heavy burden of labour and 
tae upon other shoulders. 1 was startled to learn that when 
’ ie loaep was in Scotland the postman had to change his leather 
we or a sack, so numerous were the Home Secretary's letters. 
hed warqpe st that all these letters should be sent to him? I 
. P : iat three-fourths of them were of so little importance 
iat they might have been safely left to his under secretaries or 
“ private secretary to read and answer. ‘Is not the labour of 
the Lg of your departthent,”” said 1 to a Government official, 
hf YP, ‘It is very much as he makes it,’ was the 
ey y: he knows how to do it or get it done, it is not very 
cavy. If he don’t know this, it will worry him to death," 


ae 


have 
And 


his official responsil 


ti ’ THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
have, in the course of my wanderings , i 
to make; but I think that dios 1 Ge wnat ave ha orn 
acting, and on the whole as satisfactory plays, as L would Wish to 
see. Mr, Montague, a young actor, who from the very first has 
been identitied with good taste, has opened the GLone on his own 
responsibility ; and, with a very fair comedy and an admirable 
company, is likely to make a decided mark. The comedy is by 
Mr. H. J. Byron, a writer who does wonderfully well considering 
the calls which are made upon him. The Globe comedy will be 
talked about for its wit and provoking sharpness, It will be most 
remarkable for the admirable acting it calls up. There is a love 
scene between Mr, H. J. Montague and Miss Carlotta Addison 
which will fascinate all the young ladies and gentlemen, a scene 
which is really exciting and'sound, and there are two playful cha- 
racters played by Miss Fanny Josephs and Mr. Charles Neville—a 
young and new actor who ought to be praised and encouraged— 
which are very remarkable as showing that on all sides 
we are well provided with praiseworthy artists, And 
| this is a point well worth taking up—how vastly su- 
perior, as a rule, the artists are to the tare which is placed before 
them. Ordinarily it would have been considered that Mr. 
Montague had very little chance of success, opening the theatre, 
us he does now, with every rival establishment in full swing, and 
the complement of every company made up. But just look at the 
list! There is scarcely a weak spot. Here we find Mr. H. J. 
Montague himself, who is facile princeps asa young lover and a 
young man who can talk pleasantly and dress respectably. We 
tind also Mr. Compton, who left the Haymarket— why, no one 
could ever discover—who left the very business most. suited to 
him, the plays for which he was most adapted, and who struggles 
on, always making the audience laugh, but compelling the author 
to ruin his play because the audience must laugh at Mr.Compton. 
We see also Mr. David Fisher, a very first-rate actor; Mr. Garden 
and Mr. Flockton, two very promising young men; and such in- 
valuable ladies as Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Larkin, and Miss 
| Fanny Josephs. ‘The comedy, called * Partners For Life,”’ is 
acted as well as it can be; but it would not be fair to say that the 
comedy is worthy of the artists, 

The OLympic has also reopened most successfully, Instead of 
having another adaptation of Dickens or Scott,  revercntly 
treated’? by the adapter, Mr. Wilkie Collins has been allow: d to 
adapt his own novel, **The Woman in White,’ and he has done 
it superlatively well. I do not suppose such a skilful adaptation 
| from a novel has ever been seen. His play is also remarkable for 

the first-rate acting of Miss Ada Dyas and Mrs. Charles Vyner, 
| who, in the characters of Laura Fairlie aud Marian Halcombe, are 
| almost beyond praise. I should have mentioned that Miss Ada 
Dyastakes, in addition, the part of Anne Catherick, themud woman, 
and thus has an opportunity of exhibiting such subtlety as is 
seldom seen, I would advise those who consider that acting in 
England is a lost art to see ‘*The Woman in White” at the 
Olympic and Mr. Byron's ‘Partners for Life’? at the Globe. 
They will thank me for the recommendation, if they watch and 
analyse the acting closely. ‘There may be two opinions about 
the plays, but there cannot be about the acting. Mr. Vining’s 
Fosco at the Olympic is as bad as it can be; but no Foscos, or 
bad Foscos, can prevent the masterly adaptation from making its 
mark, 

I have heard this week of an instance of lunacy with regard to 
a forthcoming representation which caps everything which could 
be conceived, As I pointed out some time ago, the Lycrum version 
of “ Fanchette,’’ notwithstanding the attraction of » Bateman— 
some distance removed in age and experience from the * Leah’’— 
is a ghastly failure. The whole thing is a mistake. Miss Isabel 
Bateman is not strong enough to attract, and every member of 
the company is badly placed. To improve matters, a dramatic 
version of ** Pickwick’? (ye ‘gods!"’), by Mr. J. Albery (good 
gracious!), is to be attempted. ‘This is really lamentable. Will 
no one kindly stop the management? Fancy Mr. Henry Irving, 
that excellent actor, as Jingle; Mr. George Belmore, that won- 
derful artist, as Sam Weller; and possibly Mr. Bateman himself 
as Pickwick ! What does it all mean? It cannot surely be that 
the manager desires to put up a play which will so disgust the 
company that it will mutiny forthwith. It is impo-sible to con- 
ceive a story more w#fit for dramatic representation than 
“Pickwick,” or a@ company more unsuited to it than that at the 
Lyceum. ' 

The Court opens in a fortnight with a new comedy called 
“On Guard’’ by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. 


| 


PROPOSED UNION OF CITY BENEFICES.—A letter Las been received 
from the Bishop of London requesting the Corporation to nominate two 
persons, lay members of the Church of England, to be members of & 
commission about to be issued by his Lordship under the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament of the 23rd aud 24th Vict, cap, 142, to inquire into ond 
report upon the expediency of a proposed union of the benefices of the 
Rectory of St. Dionis Backchurch and the united Reciory of Allballowe, 
Lombard-street, with St. Benet's, Gracechurch-street, aud St. Leonard's, 
Eastcheap. 


GREEK BRIGANDS.—The notorious Greek brigand, Takos Arvanitaki, 
has lately had a narrow cseape of his life in Thersaly. Some Wallach 
peasants who were met by him on the mountains of Agraphos and robbed 
of their small store, gave information to the mudir of the nearest village. 
The Mudir sent for the Bimbashi (the Major in district command of the 
troops), who got all particalers fiom the Wallachs, and prepared for action. 
If he had sent for more men, or given notice to the Greek frontier troops, 
at only an hour »nd a ball’s distance, the chief perpetrator of the Marath« n 
massacre would in all probability have been kilka or captured; but the 
Turkish officer wanted all the credit to himself, and so fcolishly went inte 
the defiles with 150 men, and made the mountains rirg with tre sound of 
his trumpets. Two gendarmes posted in a ravine were killed. Tskos 
Arvanitaki and ten of bis band of twelve esceped ; two were kiile dd by the 
troops ; and several, no doubt, were wounded, as drops of blood were traced 
along the hills for a considerable distance, 


£IR JouN Lupnock ON EDUCATION.—Sir John Lubbock y resided, Inet 
Saturday, at the distribution of prizes at the Liverp ol Trades Hall, in — 
nection with the local schools of science for operatives. After speaking o! 
Government in its relation to the scientific societies of the country, and 
stating that these societies themselves desired to be, ns they —— — 
fectly independent of State aid, Sir John said the Gavernwen! ! rt Le piws 
been chary of incurring expense for important scientific erent nes, wn : 
apparent reluctance as to the expedition to view the recent ec pse wee rg 
| result of misunderstanding. Upon the relation of Government to ele- 
| mentary schools he could not speek with equal entisfaction, 5 ger igre 
throughout the courtry unanimen:ly regretted the mant er in wees he 
grants to those schools were distributed, Reading, writing, and ea t Et 
although the foundations of education, were hot e neation ite an ‘ e 
schools would never be placed on a s¢ und and satisfactory \ asie until t ey 
took wider ground. Sir John qnote din suppe rt of this view the resolu. 
tions of the British and the Social Science Associations, ar d the opinions 
of those practically concerned in education, He argur d that where bey 
advanced subjects were taught the reading and writug themeclves wou! 


be of a betier quality. 
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THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL BANQUET IN TURIN. SAYINGS AND DOINGS. DEATH OF FIELD MARSHAL SIR JOH 


WE have already published pretty full accounts of the festivi- 
ties at Turin in celebration of the completion of the Mont Cenis 
‘Yunnel. These accounts have been accompanied by Engravings 
illustrative of incidents that occurred on the occasion, and 
we this week give a View of the grand banquet offered by the 
municipality of the city to the guests invited to be present at the 
formal opening of the tunnel, This banquet, which was of a 
most recherché description, took place, on Sept. 18, in the grand 
hall of the new Carignano Palace, an immense structure, more re- 
markable, however, for its extent than for the architectural 
merits it displays. The Syndic of Turin presided, and there 
were present, as we have before stated, the French and 
Italian foreign Ministers and numerous other eminent per- 
sonages; but, curiously enough, no official representative of 
this country put in an appearance. Why England was so con- 
spicuous by her official absence we do not know; and per- 
haps the circumstance is not of much consequence, but it is 
both worthy of note and has been specially noted. Those officials 
who did attend, however, were sufliciently effusive in their utter- 
ances—Signor Visconti-Venosta, on the part of Italy, and MM, 
Rémusat and Lefranc, on that of France, proposing toasts to the 
two countries with great fervour, and generally “swearing 
cternal friendship’? in the most delightful way possible, No 
doubt these vows vers ee sincere, so far as the individual 
speakers were concerned ; but it may be doubted whether one of 
the nations represented fully homologates the fine things uttered 
in its name, for we believe it is no secret that there is among 
Frenchmen a strong disposition to resent the assumed presump- 
tion of Italy in daring to take advantage of France's pre-occupa- 
tion with the war against Germany to complete the national unity 
by the occupation of Rome without leave from the self-constituted 
patron and would-be controller of Italian liberty, unity, and 
independence. Be this as it may, however, there can be 
no question that the municipal banquet at Turin was a great suc- 
cess. The hall was magnificently decorated, the viands provided 
were superb, the speeches delivered breathed the most cordial 
sentiments of friendship, and “all went merry as a marriage 
bell.” 

Another grand State banquet was given on the evening of the 
19th, at which the King, Prince Carignano, the Italian and French 
Ministers, and numerous civil and military officials were present. 
Atter dinner his Majesty conversed with the French Ministers and 
some of the principal guests. With this entertainment the festi- 
vities were brought to a conclusion, 

In connection with this subject, it is worthy of note that con- 
tracts have just been signed for the construction of the St. 
Gothard Railway, to connect Italy with Germany vid Switzerland, 
a project which has been on the ¢apis for many years, but of which 
circumstances have heretofore hindered the execution. The work 
of construction is to be intrusted to the same engineers who bave 
just completed the great undertaking of piercing the Alps under, 
or near, Mont Cenis; and it may be confidently anticipated that 
the experiences they have gained will enable them to successfully 
overcome whatever difficulties the new enterprise may present. 


8T. MARTIN'S GOOSE, 


Ovr Illustration represents an incident of humble life in 
Germany significant of that close relation between the echool- 
master and the parents of the pupils which has done so much to 
muake the educational system of the country successful, It is an 
extraordinary fact that in England the schoolmaster is seldom 
met with in society, and all the tendency of the action of our 
present school boards is not to elevate the teacher into a position 
of independence and close recognition, as one to whom is intrusted 
the highest interests of our children and the most important 
functions of the State, but to depress him, hamper him, and dete- 
rorate his influence by making him subservient, It will be a lon 
time before English boys and girls everywhere learn to aor: | 
their teachers humanly and tenderly, and the greatest cause of 
this defect is that parents regard the schoolmaster as a mere reser- 
voir of necessary knowledge, from whom to draw a certain amount 
of instruction at so much a quarter. They seldom think of inviting 
him to their houses; and, such is the barbarous prejudice of 
meanness, would be half offended should they find themselves in 
his company at any other house where they might visit. Let us 
hope that this reproach will soon be removed from us, and that 
even in @ local village-school some occasions may be found which 
will make a scene not altogether unlike that of a German district- 
school on St. Martin's Eve, when seasonable presents are brought 
ia with much noise and no less love. 

We have so long discontinued to observe saints’ days in this 
country that no attention is paid to any anniversaries except 
the legal quarter days, when our recognitions are not always 
pleasant; but there was a time when St. Martin’s Day, or Nov. 11, 
was a great festival, It was observed more generally on the Con- 
tinent than in England, for the saint—who was born at Sabaria, in 
Hungary, about the year 316, and, in spite of the kindness of his 
disposition, was compelled to be a soldier—was elected Bishop of 
lours, and became the ‘* Apostle of the Gauls,’’ distinguished for 
being the first confessor to whom the Latin Church offered public 
prayers. We all know the story of his dividing his cloak with the 
beggar. The remnant of that cloak was for long years carried as 
a sacred banner before the monarchs of France whenever war was 
declared, and the oratory or building where it was kept was called 
after it the chapelle, from the French chape—a cloak or cape; 
while the official who had charge of it was the chapelain, 
whence some learned authorities say we derive our c/apel 
and chaplain. The festival of St. Martin falls at the time 
of year when the new vintage is drawn from the lees and 
tasted, when cattle used to be killed for winter food, and when 
poultry, and especially fat geese, are in their prime; therefore it 
is a fitting reason for a feast. On the ancient clog almanacks 
the day is marked with the figure of a goose; and not at Michael- 
imas, but at Martinmas, is the luscious bird eaten by our Conti- 
nental neighbours. In Scotland and the north of England a fat 
ox is called a ‘mart,’? in obvious reference to the time when 
beeves were killed for winter use. What says old Tusser in his 


THE QUEEN’S HEALTH, according to advices from Balmoral, continues 
toimprove. General Blumenthal has arrived at the castle, 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AND FAMILY will, according to 
present arrangements, arrive at Sandringham House from Scotland at the 
end of the first week in November, and will celebrate the Prince of Wales's 
birthday by a county ball on Nov. 9. 


THE QUEEN bas approved of the Civil Companionship of the Bath boing 
conferred on the following gentlemen:-Mr, Law, Assistant Secretary to 
the Treasury and Auditor of the Civil List; and Mr, J. H. Parker, a dis- 
tinguished antiquary, who was employed by her Majesty in connection 
with the history and antiquities of Windsor Castle, and is now engaged in 
archwological researches in Rome, 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR will receive the Lor.l Mayor Elect on Thursday, 
Nov. 2, the first day of Michaelmas Term, also the Judges and Queen's 
Counsel, &c., at his Lordship’s residence in Great George-street. 


THE Ricut HON, Joun Bricut, M.P., AND Mrs. BRIGUT left Rech- 
pp ew afternoon, for Llandudno, where they intend spending 
ew weeks, 


THE DUKE DE GuisB, son of the Duke d'Aumale, has entered the College 
Condorcet to complete his mathematical studies, with the view of entering 
the Polytechnic School. The Prince, who is now seventeen years of age, 
is destined for a military life, 


Tuk LORD Mayor has consented to preside over a meeting at the Mansfon 
House, on the 25th inst., for the purpose of calling public attention to the 
distress caused by the famine in Persia. 


MARSHAL LEBQUF has returned to his ch&teau in the department of 
the Orne, 


MR. BAXTER addressed his constituents at Arbroath on Wednesday night. 
He defended his conduct at the Admiralty at considerable length, avowed 
his preference for Germany over France in the late war, and wound up by 
advising his constituents not to be led away by Republican theories, but to 
stand up for the Queen and Constitution, 


THE LORD Mayor presided over a public meeting at the Mansion House 
on Monday, at which resolutions were adopted expressive of sympathy with 
the widespread distress in the Leeward Islands, and inviting subscriptions 
towards the relief of the suffering inbabitante, 


M. LEON SAY, the Prefect of the Seine, will be the guest of the Lord 
Mayor on his fortheoming visit to London, preparatory to bis being enter- 
tained at a banquet at the Mansion House on Wednesday next. He will be 
accompanied by M. Vantrein, the President of the Municipal Council of 
Paris, and they will arrive early on Tuesday morning. 


THE LEEDS MEETING of the Social Science Association was brought to 
a close on Wednesday, when the members were congratulated upon the 
success which had attended the gathering. The Congress will sit at 
Plymouth next year. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD have resclved to apply to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners for a sum of £20,000, to be expended in the 
building of rate-supported schools, 


THE PARIS MINT has struck a gold medal, to be presented to M. Leon 
Say asa gift from Paris to London, in commemoration of the relief ex- 
tended by London to Paris after the siege, 


A MEMORIAL To THE LATH CHARLES DICKENS, who was born at 
Portsmouth, is to be raised in that town. 


Tuk Rev. J. B, MOZLEY's appointment to the Regivs Professorship of 
Divinity at the University of Oxford, and to a Canonry in Christ Church, 
is formally announced. 


GENERAL FAIDHERBE Is going to Egypt on a scientific mission from the 
French Government, 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND have raised the minimum 
rate of discount from four to five per cent. 


THE CESAREWITCH STAKES were, on Tuesday, won by Baron 
Rothsehild’s Corisande, Cardinal York taking second place, and Sylva 
coming in third, Twenty-seven ran, Time, 4 min. 5sec, 


A PUBLIC MEETING, at which the lodger franchise was denounced as a 
delusion and a sham, was beld at the Sussex Hall, Bonverie-street, on 
Tuesday evening. Mr, Pessmore Edwards presided. 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK'S state of healih ia snch as to interfere with the 
delivery of his usual course of lectures during the academical year at Cam- 
bridge University. His place will be temporarily taken by Professor John 
Morris, of University College, London, 


FRANCO!S TIXIER, of Dunkerque, who has saved more then fifty lives, 
and is said to have saved aleo thirty vesrele from shipwreck. fell a victim 
to his devotion during the storm of Saturdsy week. The municipal 
authorities of Dunkerque have given him a public funeral. 


MR. DAYMAN, one of the magistrates presiding at the Hammersmith 
and Wandsworth Police Courts, is about to retire from the Berch. The 
learned gentleman, who is sixty-seven years of age, was called to the Bar in 
1829, and was appointed a metropolitan police magistrate in January, 1856, 


A NEw GRAMMAR SCHOOL was opened at Mai‘stone, on Tuesday, in the 
presence of n large muster from the town and neighbcurhood, which in- 
cluded the Earl of Romney, Sir J. Lubbock, M. P., Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
M.P., the Bishop-Suffragan of Dover, and Mr. Wykeham Martin, M.P. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE HORSES, purchased by the Govern- 
ment for the late autumn manmuvres, were so!d by auction last Saturday, 
by order of the Secretary of State for War, at Aldridge’s, St. Martin’s-lane, 
and fetched an average price of over £20 each, 


THE BRITISH HOSPITAL FOR DISRASES OF THE SKIN, in Great Marl- 
borough-street, W., and Finsbury square, EC., bas jast received a hand- 
fome present of valuable framed engravings fer the decoration of the ont- 
patients’ waiting-halls, from Mr. Henry Graves, the eminent publisher. 


THE PAPAL BULL by which, sccording to neage, M. Thiers, as Chief of 
the French Government, is nominated Canon of St. John de Lateran at 
Rome, does not designate him as President of the French Republic, but 
as * Dux Francorum,’ 


Mk. JACOB BRIGHT presided at a meetirg at Menchester, on Saturday 
evening, and declared himself unfavonrable to the principle of life peerages 
advocated by Mr. Fawcett, and ssid that he would prefer a continuance of 
the existing system rather than a change which did not make the creation 
of Peers dependent upon the suffrages of the people. 


THE BIRMINGHAM TOWN COUNCIL, cn Tuesday, considered an applica- 
tion from the local Repnblican club for the use of the Townhall, in which 
Mr. Bradlaugh might deliver an address impeaching the honse of Brunswick. 
Permission was, however, refused by a majority of 26 to 18. 


A PARTY OF POLICE AXD CoASTGUARDS have made a raid from the 
Trish coaston a number of smugglers and distillers who carried on their 
illegal practices in the island of Innistrabal, where the Cambria was 
wrecked about a year ago. The authorities succeeded in capturing a large 
quantity of illicit matter, but failed to make any prisoners, as the smugglers 
eccaped to sea in boate, 


AN EXPLOSION OF FIREDAMP bas occurred in a new pit at Ellenbrook, 
near Manchester, in one of the Earl cf E!lesmere’s collieries, The mine is 


husbandry ?— 
When Easter comes, who knows not then 
That veal and bacon is the man ? 
And Martinmas beef doth bear good tack 
When country folk do dainties lack, 


In Germany the feast of the saint was always kept with no little 
ceremony, aud no less consumption of the good things of this life. 
In his translation of ‘* Neogeorgus’’ Barnaby Googe lets us know 
how the anniversary was observed there towards the end of the 
fifteenth century :— 

To belly chear, yet once again, 

Doth Martin more ineline, 

Whom all the people worshippeth 
With roasted geese and wine. 

Both all the day long and the night, 
Now each man open makes 

His veesels all, and of the must, 


so well ventilated and free from gas that nuked lights are used, About ten 
o'clock, while a party of men were widening an archway, a breadth of the 
old brickwork suddenly fell, liberating a lodge of gas, wh'ch exploded, Two 
boys were severely burned and several men injured, 


Sin RICHARD WALLACE has had an interview with M. Léon Say, the 
object of which was to obtain the authorisation of the Prefect of the Seine 
to construct, in each quarter of Paris, public drinking-fountaine, on the 
model of those existing in Lendon, They will be supplied with the water 
of the Dhuys, considered superior to that of the Seine, and will be erected 
entirely at the expense of the benevolent donor. Permission was at onc3 
given, with warm thanks on bekalf of the population of the capital. 


MR. GLADSTONE, in reply to a resolution adopted by the Castlebar board 
of guardians in favour of the release of the remaining Fenian prisoners, 
acknowledges the temperate language need and the loyal feelings evinced 
in the resolution, but regrets that her Majesty's Government cannot concur 
in the views expressed therein, and consider that the crimes committed 
by the persons alluded to and now in prison do not fall within the category 


Oft times, the last he takes, 
Which holy Martin afterwards 
Alloweth to be wine; 

Therefore they him, into the skies, 
Extol with praise divine. 


Thus, then, the festival of St. Martin has come down to us even 


to these times, when the observances include the innocent and | 


merry gratulations of little lads and lasses, who for once are able 
to gladden the heart of some mild village dominie with promises of 
a rich roast and a bumper of Rhenish, 


SAMUEL TANNETT, nineteen, described as a labourer, charged before Mr. 
Benson at Southwark Police Court, on Monday, with killing and slaying 
Charles Wood, eight years of age, by recklessly and furiously riding a horse 
over a in the Alderminster-road, Bermondsey, was commitied to Newgate 
for trial, 


of “ political crimes,” and are not in any way entitled to similar 
indulgence, 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE LIBERATION SOCIETY has issued 
a circular in which the attention of members of Parliament is called to the 
Irish education question. The action of the Government upon Mr. Fawcett’s 
bill of last Session for abolishing religious tests in Trinity College is com- 
mented on, and constituencies are urged to make known that the most 


strenuous resistance will be offered to any attempt to establish a denomina- 
tional University at the public cost, 


TUE EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS from April 1 to the 7th inst. amounted to 
£32.561,535, as against £31,326,175 last year; and they were derived from 
the following sources :-—Customs, £10,093,000 ; excise, £10,214,000 ; stamps, 
£4,930,000; taxes, £394,000; income tax, £1,498,000; Post Office, 
£2,242,000; telegraph service, £425,000; Crown lands, £149,000; miscel- 
laneous, £2,616,535, The payments amounted to £39,536,527 ; the balance 


remaining in the Bank of England last Saturda &1,423,520, and 
that of Ireland, £541,354, ate aaa ts a 


N BURGOYNE, 


Tuts distinguished veteran died last Saturday forenoon Sir 


John, who was in his ninetieth year, had never 7 -Naany, 
the shock of the loss of his cals oon Captain Hugh we “ti ipso 
board the Captain, last year; but he had rallied front a. 3S, Ob 
attack, and until lately spent several hours daily down ste toe 
more severe illness again supervened, and resulted in the ie but 
of the respected soldier, whose death will be universally re, eerie 
Until a recent period few of the physical or mental a er 
advanced old age were apparent in the deceased. Those wi Dal OF 
him in the intimacy of his own circle could not fail to be im ane 
by his extraordinary alertness and vigour, and still more by hi 
perfect simplicity of manner and singular sweetness of ature. He 
has passed away, carrying with him the affectionate regard of 1} : 
service, of his family, and of a host of friends, the 
The father of the subject of this notice was Lieutenant-G 


John Burgoyne, ® son ot Lord Bingley. More than a feshurs ga 
he Was a member of Parliament, and almost simultaneously his 


hame was brought before the world as a writer of some lig} 

dramatic pieces, among which we may mention “The Maid of the 
Oaks,’ “The Heiress,’’ and “The Lord of the Manor,” which in 
their or had a stage success, General Burgoyne was sovarely 
assailed by Junius; married the daughter of the then Karl of 
Derby; commanded the British forces in Canada; was forced 
with the troops under his command, to surrender to the Americans 
as prisoners of wer; returned home; was appointed to the com. 
mand of the forces in Ireland; wrote two volumes of dra 
and poetical works; died in June, 
= nag 9 a 

ohn Fox Burgoyne, who has just passed from amo: 

first saw the light of day in the year 1782, and entered oe bs 
of Royal Engineers in 1798, so that his military career was con. 
siderably in excess of threescore years. His first name he derived 
from his father, his second Christian name he bore after Charles 
James Fox, who stood sponsor for him at the font. he active 
military career of the future Field Marshal commenced with the 
blockade of Malta and the surrender of Valetta in the first year 


matic 
1792, and was buried in West. 


corps 


| of the present century. In 1806 we find him serving with the 


army in Sicily, and in the following year he went on to Egypt 
under Sir R, Abercromby, and was present at the capture of 
Alexandria and the attack on Rosetta, Shortly afterwards he 
accompanied the expedition from Sicily destined for Portugal 
under Sir John Moore, and returned with it to England. He 
afterwards accompanied Sir John Moore’s army to Sweden, and 
thence again to Portugal, and took part in the disastrous but not 
inglorious retreat to Corunna. In 1809 he joined the army of the 
Peninsula under Sir Arthur Wellesley, and remained with it till 
the conclusion of the war in 1814, taking an active part in nearly 
all the sieges, and being present also at most of the actions, As 
Commanding Royal Engineer, he conducted the siege of Burgos; 
and at San Sebastian the command of the siege devolved upoa 
him on the death of Sir R. Fletcher, who was killed in the trenches 
before its walls, He was twice wounded in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and received the gold cross and one clasp for Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, San Sebastian, and Nive; the silver war 
medal, with three clasps, for Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
Nivelle; and he had conferred upon him the Portuguese order of 
the Tower and Sword, at the recommendation of the Duke of 
Wellington, who highly esteemed him for his bravery and pro- 
fessional skill. Throughout the Peninsular campaign Burgoyne 
had been attached te the Third (or Fighting) Division, at the ex- 
press request of the gallant Sir Thomas Picton. In 1815, when 
the army embarked for Flanders, that General again applied for 
Colonel Burgoyne’s services, Unfortunately, however, the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, with whom the appointment 
rested, was obliged, by that military etiquette which has so often 
stood in the way of the energy and effectiveness of British officers, 
to refuse the application. Burgoyne, however, though not present 
at Waterloo, joined the Army of Occupation at Paris in July, and 
remained with it until its return to England. He had already 
distinguished himself as Commanding Engineer at the siege of 
New Orleans, under General Pakenham, and for his conduct on 
that occasion his name had been highly praised in the home 
despatches, 

In 1826 we find him accompanying the army sent to Portugal, 
under Sir William H. Clinton, as Commanding Engineer. He re- 
turned with it to England at the close of the expedition; and in 
1837, shortly after having attained the rank of a field-oflicer, was 
invested with the Order of the Bath. 

For fifteen years—namely, from 1830 to 1845—he was employed 
in a civil capacity as chairman of the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland, and his name is thus associated with those great engineer- 
ing operations which tended so much to develop the resources of 
the country and to ameliorate the condition of its people. In 1845 
he was recalled to his military duties, being appointed to the im- 
portant post of Inspector-General of Fortifications. This office, 
which brought Sir John Burgoyne into constant confidential com- 
munication with the Ministers of the Crown, enabled him to place 
before them the defenceless state of our country at that time; and 
his representations on the subject drew from the Duke of 
Wellington his celebrated letter which first aroused the attention 
of the public to the condition of our armaments, and for a time 
put a stop to measures of retrenchment and economic reform. 

At the period of the Irish famine, in 1847, Sir John Burgoyne 
was selected by Lord John Russell, at that time Premier, to 
organise and conduct the Commission appointed for the relief of 
the suffering population of that island—a task for which his pre- 
vious Irish experience had admirably qualified him. 

The brevet of 1851 promoted Sir Johu Burgoyne to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General, and shortly afterwards he had conferred on 
him the highest military decoration, the grand cross of the Order 
of the Bath. ; 

In February, 1854, when it became evident that war with Russia 
was imminent, Sir John Burgoyne was sent out by the Goveru- 
ment to Turkey to report on the best means of fortifying Con- 
stantinople, He returned to England in April, and as soon as the 
expedition against Sebastopol was resolved upon, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-General on the Staff of the Army of the East, it being 
considered that his great military talents and engineering expe- 
rience would prove of essential use in all those operations of which 
the Crimea was destined to become the scene. 1t was he who first 
suggested the flank march to Balaclava, who pointed out the 
Malakoff as the key of Sebastopol, and who conducted the siege 
operations before Sebastopol during the whole of the trying aud 
fatal winter of 1854-5, He returned to England in the spring of 
the latter year, leaving the work which he had originated to 
carried on by his successor, the late Sir Harry D. Jones. 

At the close of the Russian war honours were thickly, but not 
undeservedly, showered upon Sir John Burgoyne. He was cre- 
ated a Baronet, and made a Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and received from the Sultan of Turkey the order of the 
Medjidie of the First Class. He was also elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, created an Honorary Doctor of Civil Law at 
Oxtord, and made Colonel-Commandaunt of the Royal Engineers. 
More recently—namely, in 1868—he was made Constable at the 
ower of London, and presented with the biton of a Field 
Marshal, and with the freedom of the city of London. 

Sir John Burgoyne’s pen, like that of his father, has not been 
idle; but he always employed it, not upon dramatic literature and 
graceful poetry, but upon professional subjects; and his pamphlet 
on ‘Army Reform” is well known as an important contribution 
to our military literature, 

Sir John Burgoyne married, in 1821, Charlotte, daughter of the 
late Colonel Hugh Rose, of Holme, Nairnshire, by whom he h 
a family of several daughters and also a son, Hugh Talbot, & 
captain in the Navy, who was born in Dublin in 1833, He was 10 
command of the Captain when she foundered last year, and 
perished with her, 


A FLOOD has burst into the workings of the Broadfield Colliery, neat 
Wigan, aud one hundred men are thus thrown out of employment, 
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THE NEW SPANISH MINISTRY. ROSSEL’S SECON 


ng is the new Ministry, formed after unexampled 
’. President of the Council and Minister of Marine, and 
y “of State, Vice-Admiral Malcampo; Minister of War, 
ro Laer he Minister of Gobernacion, Senor Candau; Minister 
General Be Senor Angulo; Minister of Fomento, Senor Montijo; 
Grace and Justicé, Senor Colmenares; Minister of 


enor Balaguer. 


THE followi 


Rossel, has appeared before 
condemned to death and mili 
before the third Council of War, presided over 


having taken into due conside 
Joly, Rossel’s able and e 


MES 


ILLUSTRATED TI 


| rr 235 
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M. Joly next developed the legal point as to whether Rorsel 
could be considered guilty of desertion to “the enemy,’’ seein 
that he had only deserted to rebels. The young barrister whe 
has shown so much talent throughout the sittings of the courts. 
martial, was as eloquent as ever, but Colonel Boisdénemetz did not 
pay the slightest attention to his arguments, Had Cicero himse if 
| been pleading I do not think the irax ible Colonel would have paid 
| &0y more attention, As it was, he chatted with a co rie 


D TRIAL, 


For the second time the Communal 


Ultra , tors and some deputies, but none of them | that, inasmuch as the 238th article of the military o epi 4 lleague 
> me of these are senato: y n them ’ u S the “odth article of the military code, by which ; mended his pe: : ba pli eague, 
Some of Ministers before or made any great figure in politics, | Rossel was judged, spoke only of desertion to the oneny— ice, crear B pride yy Mie es . tattoo on the table, and in 

bare all voted for Senor Sagasta on Tuesday week, and it is sup- | the foreign foe—and did not mention ‘armed rebels,’” which | to M. Joly : Show that he was paying no attention 

They shosen at his instance. There is great difference of | many other laws did, it was evident that the authors of the said! The Commissary of the 


opinion f 


themselve: 1 ab this. 8 Balaguer bas for some | f 

? »xpressed @ out i: enor balaguer bas Tor some | 
doubt on the director of Sagasta’s paper, La Iberia. He isa | § 
‘istin guished poet and writer, and is a Catalan by birth. Under | t 
dais 


the late # 
Communl 
graphic 
Taquierd 


Topete, 
profession a 
proceed in tl 
work on the base 
pew one of his own. 


n architect. ) 1 
he building of the national finances, whether he will 


laid down by Senor Ruiz Gomez, or venture a 
Senor Candau ag one ha tn beeen 
; ed the retirement of that party in 1864, for which 
-— es ae “excommunicated ’’ by that party, Senor 
or manares was Chief Justice of Havannah in the days of 


As King has had a hard time of it, but has allowed no other 
feeling to dominate him but Constitutionalism. On Tuesday, 
Oct 3’ when Senor Zorrilla presented his tesignation, he at once 

«for Senor Sagasta, in his double capacity as author of the 
sent for Sen 8 < ri : 
jefeat and President elect of the Congress, offering him the task 
of eelecting a Cabinet. Sngasta refused, and counselled his 
Majesty to decline to accept Zorrilla’s resignation, as the defeat 
td personal, not political, Summoned again to the Royal pre- 
«nce, Zorrilla refused firmly, but respectfully. Sagasta then 
suggested Espartero. Telegraphed to, the old man replied with 
a refusal, owing to his age. Once more the King appealed to 
Sagasta, aad asked him to assume the task himself. _ Sagasta 
declined, and urged another attempt te persuade Zorrilla either 
to re-enter the same Cabinet, or to remodel it, giving place to one 
ortwo of the members who had voted for him on Tuesday, pro- 
mising that all of those members should in either case support the 
Ministry. ‘The King sent for Zorrilla and reported the views and 
the promises of Senor Sagasta, but Zortilla peti | declined. 
He said to re-enter with another Cabinet would imply a change of 
policy, and has he had and would have but one policy, he dis- 
carded the idea, while enter with his former Cabinet he could not, 
as they had been Parliamentarily defeated. The promise of the 
support of Senor Sagasta’s friends was of no inducement to him 
after what had happened. ' 

Once more the King turned to Sagasta, sending at the sam- 
time for Senor Santa Cruz, the President of the Senate. They re, 
commended bis Majesty to try General Cordova. Accordingly 
General Cordova was sent for. He, too, declined the honour. He 
said that, as War Minister in the late Cabinet, he represented no 
other programme or policy but that of Senor Zorrilla, and he 
would not expose himself to the risk of a defeat at the hands of 
those who had upset the Ministry on Tuesday. Once again Senor 
Sagasta was sent for, and consulted over all these refusals. He 
recommended his Majesty to apply to Vice-Admiral Malcampo, 
who, he thought, might form a Ministry out of the victorious 
party of Tuesday. Malcampo set to work, and soon reported his 
success to his Majesty. ‘Thus the chasm is bridged over. The 
Cortes by law ought to sit at least four months in each year, 
counting from the date, not of their opening, but of their consti- 
tution. They are short some six or seven weeks of that time, and 
the Ministry now formed is generally understood to be one of 
transition, to arrive in due course at a dissolution and new 
elections. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of the agitation prevailing in 
Madrid since Tuesday, That night the streets were full of 
groups—the cafés were crowded, the clubs all astir. The zealous 
captain of a battalion of the citizen militia gave an order that its 
band should proceed to Senor Sagasta’s house and serenade him. 
Instantly all the officers threatened to resign if the order were not 
countermanded, Senor Zorrilla was serenaded by the band of the 
regiment of Cantabria. It is said 2000 people entered his house 
during the evening to shake hands with him. The Tertulia Pro- 
gressista were to have met together to hear a report of the Royal 
journey from two of their members who had accompanied the King 
throughout—viz., Senor Llani y Persi and Senor Salmeron, both 
eminent deputies in the Cortes. The former of these gentlemen, 
in a speech on the crisis, proposed that they should abandon for 
theevening the original object of the meeting and proceed to 
Senor Zorrilla’s house to ‘‘felicitate’’ him. The idea was approved, 
and off they set, to the number of 200. Arrived at the house, 
they explained their mission. Senor Zorrilla was much gratified 
with their sympathy and expressions of confidence. Next morn- 
ing Zorrilla was waited upon by a deputation of University 
students, in the name of an immense number of their companions 
who had abandoned their studies for a parade in the streets and a 
“demonstration’? under his windows. He thanked them for 
their attentions, but declined to make them a specch, as called 
for by them. He, however, went out on the balcony and returned 
their salutes, Late in the afternoon the students, with their 
numbers now considerably increased, walked in very orderly pro- 
cession to the palace, and, after giving vivas for the King, for the 
Radical Ministry, &c., sent a deputation to seek an interview 
with his Majesty. General Rossells, the Chief of the Palace 
told them his Majesty would receive any document they presented 
in writing, but was too occupied to see them personally, They 
then quietly dispersed. 

A great open-air meeting was held, at three in the afternoon of 
Weduesday, by the Dos de Mayo monument. Speeches in sym- 
pathy with Zorrilla and in opposition to Sagasta were made, and 
then 4 procession formed to the palace, The utmost order pre- 
Vailed, though cries of ‘* Muera Sagasta!’’ were given along with 
those of Viva Zorrilla!’? At the palace they sent a deputation 
to see the King. His Majesty granted them an interview, The 
deputy to the Congress, Senor Chacon, said their object was to 
express sympathy with the honest Government just fallen, and to 
pay their respects to his Majesty. The King said he regretted to 
have to deprive himself of the pleasure of saluting them from the 
balcony, as theirs was a political gathering. They might, how- | 
ever, depend on his acting Constitutionally. When this was com- 
Wuuicated to the crowd they dispersed quietly. 


I 
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A DONKEY AND THE MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE.—At the Bolton municipal 
bere court, last Saturday, a man named Charles Conway, who was on 

'e list for @ house, 12, King-street, was objected to by the Conservatives. 
Ca Holden asked Conway's wife if they did not keep a donkey ?—Mrs, 
I rote : Yes.—Mr, Holden : Whose is it ?—Mrs. Conway : It is mine; but 
vom ¢,2ot come here to talk about that.—Mr. Holden: Are not you and 
{ur husband partners in the donkey ?—Mrs. Conway: Yes; but what o’ | t 

‘Mt ?—Mr. Holden : You will see directly, Where does the donkey live ?— | 


M. Joly, 
Colonel Boisdénemetz, howev 
fancying that he looked forw. 
task of ‘ badgering’ 
repeated briefly, but very clearly, 
had made use of on his previous trial, 
mune, he said, in the ho 
the struggle against the Prussians. 
learned that the Commune had no inte 
Germans, but he did not make the discovery until it was too late. 
Whether Rossel was really induced to ta 
mune through hatred of the Prussians 
events Colonel Boisdé 
you hope to defend Paris against the Prussians when these latter 
held the northern and eastern forts, and 
to defend them but the dismantled ence 
same enceinte,’’ replied Colonel Rossel, 
Versailles for more than two months; 
repulsed the Prussians 
Versailles did not have recourse to radical measures” (les grands 
moyens). Those who had remained in Paris during the reign of 
the Commune, and who had witnessed the daily storm of shells in 
the Champs Elysées, to say nothing of the tremendous bombard- 
ment of Auteuil and Passy, could not help wondering what were 
the means which Colonel Boisdénemetz would have had the Ver- 
sailles army employ against Paris. 
Rossel how he could believe that it was possible to carry on the 
war against Prussia after the fall of Paris, and he called on the 
prisoner to point owt the plan of campaign which he would have 
pursued. Rossel answered, modestly enough, that the time had 
not yet come to judge of the expediency of making peace with the 
Germans last February ; but that he, as a matter of opinion, still 
held that French resistance might have been prolonged after the 
capitulation of Paris, 


president went so far as to say that no one could dream of carry- 
ing on the war when the armistice was signed. Now it so happens 
that one of Colonel Boisdénemetz's superior officers did not only 
“dream 
published, an elaborate plan of campaign to be put in action in 
case peace had not been voted at Bordeaux last spring. 1 suppose 
even Colonel Boisdénemetz, of whom, by-the-way, no one ever 


General Chanzy’s eminence as a soldier or the value of his autho- 
rity, and the plan of campaign to which I allude is to be found 


Loire. 


way in which he signed his letters, and said that the formula 
which he made use of in writing to General Le I'l6 was less | 
respectful than that which he employed in his communications 
with ‘*General’’ Cluseret. 
went so far as to ask Rossel why, when in hiding, he made use of 
an assumed name. 
who had been asked to serve under the Commune, but who de- 
clined to interfere in foreign quarrels, having lost, he said, fortune 
and health in the Polish insurrection of 1848-9. 
you right by declining to join the Commune ; why did you not 
follow his example?’’ ‘So I did,’ retorted Rossel, very quietly ; 
**he fought for the insurrection in ’48 in Poland, I in 1871 in 
France.” 
is as much difference between Poland and France as between men 
and monkeys ’’ (sic). 
have interpreted the Colonel's speech to mean that the Poles were 
men and the French monkeys, ead ¢ 

of the day from Rossel when he was Delegate for War, in which 
he commanded the soldiers not to stop fighting, even if the hostile 
troops should throw up their arms in token of surrender. 
ever heard of such « barbarous order?’’ 
often been given in war by commanders,’ said the prisoner. 
‘“‘Never,’’ replied Colonel Boisdénemetz, red with anger at 
being contradicted, ‘ has such an order been given by a French 
General; name one who ever gave such an order, 
was the reply, in a tone and with an accent that rang through the 
hall, 
name of the great captain who carried the tricolour in triumph 
from Moscow to Madrid still moves them, and even the stern 
soldier on the bench seemed to sympathise with the prisoner in 
his evident admiration for the greatest General of modern times, 
Colonel Boisdénemetz muttered something about such practices 
being out of date, but Rossel had made ‘‘a hit—a very palpable 
hit.’’ “‘ You told me, my Colonel,’’ continued the prisoner, ‘* that 
you would prove that [ had behaved cruelly to prisoners. J 
hope you will do so, to give me a chance of defending myself. 
Colonel Boisdénemetz, after a deal of fumbling among his papers, 
produced Rossel’s letter to Major Leperche, in which the former 
stated that if another flag of truce were sent with an insulting 
order to surrender Fort Issy he would shoot the bearer. ‘* Well,”’ 
said Rossel, ‘‘1 only acted in conformity with the usages of war, 
Major Le rend 
quater of an hour, threatening to shoot all the garrison if they 
did not at once lay down their arms. I ea 

it was impossible for him to take the fort in that time. Therefore 
this message cin only have been a ruse by which he hoped to | Pennsylvania, out of a population of 3,521,791, only 5 


errify the garrison into submission. 


ly, and then 
ised by 
f Colonel 


oreign enemies of their country. Colonel Merlin did not N 
es F pag Aimar : ‘ t pay Rossel, the father of the orler Game. fang & 
uflicient attention to M. Joly’s objections, and the judgment of | steps and kissed his son. After about half an how with tottering 
she court-martial, over which he presided, was consequently — the Court returned and it woul halt an hour's deliberation 
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ya 
obs 
: were synonymous. 
everity to the | the Republic. 
$8 been in such 


OBITUARY. 

M. Lamprecut, FRencu MINISTER oF 
M. Thiers has lost a fast friend in M, Lambrecht, who was carried 
off, on Sunday morning, by an apoplectic stroke, The Versailles 
Government will find it hard to replace the late Minister of the 
Interior, inasmuch as he was classed by the Assembly as a 
Royalist, while he lent himself with a good will to mauy of the 
| personal views of the President. M. Lambrecht's age is given as 

fifty-two, but his broken appearance made him look much older 
| =a ae ger ye id ena can scarcely be called brilliant, come 
Rossel, being hard pressed, | MCRPEC 1 1563, when bourgeois and Monarchical Liberals made 
tie dite hoes mm prs a ke | 7 their minds to swallow the oath imposed by the Emperor on 
He only joined the Com- all candidates for the Corps Législatif. Elected in that year, 
that the Parisians intended to renew | *fter 4 sharp struggle with the oficial candidate fora circumserip- 
It was true that he very soon tion of the department of the Nord, he entered the Chamber under 
ntion of fighting the the leadership of M. Thiers. The Government of the National 
Defence in 1870 offered to make him prefect of the department 
which elected him in 1863 but rejected him in 1869. He refused 
to accept the place, giving for his reason that he could only 
serve an Administration deriving its powers in a regular 
way from the entire country. All M. Lambrecht's local influ- 
ence in the north, which was considerable, was exerted against 
M. Gambetta and in favour of M. Thiers, with whom he was 
agreed on most points, except that of giving a fair trial to Repub- 
lican institutions, His Liberalism was of that narrow kind which 
Prevost-Paradol supported, under the name of Parlementairism, 
Freedom of the press was dear to him, subject, however, to a 
cautionnement suiticien‘ly high to prevent the hungry class from 
giving utterance to their grievances and their hatred, When, one 
evening, under the Empire, the Liberal Opposition were discussing 
at Count Daru’s a Press Bill which was to come before the 
Chamber the day following, M. Lambrecht defended, almost pas- 
sionately, though a passionless man, the existing cautionnement, 
Without it, he argued, the Milliéres, Chassins, Vermorels, and 
other worse representatives of the unwashed, wouldswam psociety. 
It did not occur to him that a society so rotten must be inevitably 
swamped, whether the faubourgs were kept down or not. The 
working classes ‘he disliked and feared. In his fear he made no 
distinction between the brutalised operative of Lille and Roubaix 
and the skilled artisan of Paris—the intelligent ouvrier who renders 
the shop windows of the Boulevards, the Rue de la Paix, and the 
Palais Royal so well worth seeing. What consequences the whole- 
sale transfer of the Paris workmen to the Pontoons and 
Orangery must lead to never presented themselves to his mind. 
M. Lambrecht’s influence in the Versailles Governmeut was on 
the side of inflexible repression. Thinking he found in the writ- 
ings of J. B. Say and other economists of the Malthusian school 
a scientific sanction for unflinching severity, he was harassed by 
no qualms of conscience when shutting the door of mer y in the 
face of the Communists. He had the rare merit of being fast in 
his friendships, disliked claptrap, eschewed rhetoric, and dis- 
| dained to accept honours or emoluments from any Government 
to which he could not lend a hearty support. When accepting 
office last June he stipulated that he was to aid a personal friend, 
aud not serve a Republic in which he refused to see a permanent 
régime worthy of his entire allegiance. 

Vice-ApMInAL W. Warren, C.B.—Vice-Admiral William 
Warren died on Monday last, aged seventy-three, he having been 
born in January, 1798, The deceased Admiral entered the Navy 
in the spring of 1811, and while on the West India station dis- 
played much activity in the suppression of piracy. He was made 
Lieutenant in February, 1826, and in August, 1829, obtained the 
command of the Speedwell schooner, during the command of 
which vessel, in April, 1832, and June the same year, he captured 
three armed slave vessels, after a well-fought action, one of the 
vessels being greatly superior in force, for which services he was 
advanced to the rank of Commander in August that year. He 
subsequently sailed with the expedition to China in 1840; and in 
January of the following year he co-operated at the attack upon 
Chuenpee. In Murch ensuing he was at the capture of Canton, 
when he had command of the western division of boats. He also 
bore a conspicuous part at the second attack on Canton, in May 
that year. His gallantry and able services obtained him his com. 
mission as Captain, bearing date May, 1841, and in the October 
following he was further rewarded by being nominated a Com- 

anion of the Order of the Bath. For atime he commanded the 
Trincomalee, on the North America and West India station. 
He became Rear-Admiral on reserved half pay June 4, 1861, and 
Vice-Admiral April 2, 1866. 

Mx. E, 8. Ronertson.—Intelligence has been received in Eng- 
land of a fatal accident to Mr. Edward Shafto Robertson, a 
younger brother of the late Mr. T. W. Robertson, the dramatist. 
Mr. Shafto Robertson, who had only reached Melbourne a few 
months ago, where he had accepted a theatrical engagement, was 
specially selected to join a theatrical company proceeding to India, 
He had embarked in the steam-ship Avoca, and, while conversing 
with a companion, Mr. J. B. Howe, a tragedian, a sudden lurch 
of the vessel precipitated him through the open hatches of the 
engine-room on to the steel cylinder, a depth of lift. The 
violence of the blow caused concussion of the brain, and he died 
three days afterwards, He was only twenty-seven at the time of 
his death, which took place on Sept. 1. Mr. Robertson made his 
first appearance in London, at the Globe Theatre, in October last 
year, 


In consideration of Rossel’s rank in the French army, the 

usual; but they THE INTERIOR.— 
such as the reading of the acte 
Colonel Boisdénemetz, in a very 
prisoner what he had to say for him- 
1 Rossel replied that he had intrusted his defence to 
and that he had himself little to offer on the subject. 
er, insisted ; and one could not help 
ard with pleasure to the agreeable 
’ the prisoner. 


ke sides with the Com- 
he alone knows, but at all 
nemetz did not believe him. ‘‘ How could 


the Parisians had nothing 
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“kept out the army of 


why should it not have 
“But you know that the army of 
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The president next asked 


he prisoner wisely declined to enter into details, although the 


of continuing the war, but drew up, and has lately 


heard before the present courts-martial, will hardly dispute 


n that General's recently-published work on the Army of the 


After this the president proceeded to tease his victim about tho | 


‘Then Colonel Boisdénemetz actually 


Next he read a letter from a Polish gentleman | 


** A foreigner set 


“ Not at all,’ answered Colonel Boisdénemetz; ‘‘ there 
Rossel did not reply, but one might well 


Then the president read an order 


**Who 
** Such orders have 


.”’?  Napvleon,”’ 


Frenchmen may abuse the Bonapartes as they like, but the 
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UNITED STATES’ POPULATION.—The Census aa now in ae ot 
' ‘ort Issy to surrender in a | publication show the birthplace of the population of each State of the 

cache sent ® summons to For y Union. In the great State of New York, with a population of 4,382,759, 
the returns show that 3,243,406 are native born and 1,148,353 are foreign 
born; but the number of the native born of parents of foreign birth is 
2,044,112; the number having one or both parents foreign fs by $25,627. ito 
,26l are actually 

foreign born ; yet the number of foreign parentage is 1,151,208. . Wisconsin 
shows that, out of a population of 1,054,670, the number of foreign parent- 
age is 717,832. The Southern States show far different results, thus :— 


There was no breach, and 


I think, my Colonel, that 
ou ought to have the generosity to admit that I was alwaysa 


Mrs, Conway: Why, at No. 12, King-street.—Mr. Holden: Then it is ® | Joyal enemy.” This last speech put Colonel Boisdénemetz in such Tennessee, with a total population of 1,258,520, gives but 19,316 of foreign 
Joint occupation ( aughter) ?—Mrs, Conway: What?—Mr. Holden; The | g page that he lost all control over himself: he muttered some in | yarivity. Alabama, Georgia, and Arkansas are even less foreign, while 
ter) ae the occupier of the house ?—Mrs. Conway : Yah (renewed laugh- | (oy chont words, and ended by exclaiming, “One may be gencrous | North Garolina, with  totel population of 1 71,361, gives hut 3029 of 
of Ia “+ Holden : You live with the donkey ?—Mre. Conway : Yah (roars toan enemy, but not to a traitor!"’ (Pour un ennemi on est | foreign birth, The tables give tie following account of city populstions :— 

veater) !—Mr, Holden : Then No. 12. King-street, must be a stable, | New York city, total population, 942,292; born in the United States, 


&nd not a house 


Agent) : The objection is sustained. Mr. Winder (Liberal legal | 


The woman means that the donkey lives ina stable adjoining the | 
a Mr. Hilden; She does not. say al The name was struck off the 
way’ {There Surely were two donkeys concerned in this case— Mrs. Con- 
ledved needy "and the revising barrister, the latter of whom acknow- 


Sccupier with a 


finity to the former by holding that an ass could be a joint 
Member of the genus homo.) 


énéreux, pas pour un traitre Ce y no 
Ciena Boisdénemetz of being généreux in his treatment of 


| Rossel. When the latter was president of the court-martial under 
the Commune, | can testify from personal knowledge that he was 


t only fai 
more dignified, not to say @ more respectable, Judge, 


mei”? rtai i scuse A : % 
e!”) Certainly no one will accuse 623,198. Philadelphia, total, 674,022; born in the United States, 490.398, 


B lyn, total, 396,099; born in the United States, 251,381. Baltimore, 
coral, 300's647 born in the United States, 210,870, Boston, total, 250,526 ; 
born in the United States, 172,450, Buffalo, total, 117,714; born in the 
r milder in his conduct towards prisoners, but a far | United Bates, 71,477, Jereey city, total, 82,046; born in the United 
Btates, 60,711, 
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i ith i ious Italian victims. Some- 
the state fortress of Spielberg with illustrio i. taission af the 


| protest that they had no business there, and that their lot was cast with 


Venice, of Piedmont. 
The destinies of their Italian bre- 


immigration gives them a feeling of home-sickness, It is not easy to 
account for this upward movement of the Italian race to the Alps 
in modern times, or to explain its contrast with the opposite or re- 
ceding movement in ancient and medieval times. The valley of the 
Adige was looked upon by the Germans as their principal inlet into Italy, 
and all their efforts were turned to strengthen their position all along 
the Tridentine mountains, from the Brenner to Verona. Traces of their 
military settlements may be found in the names of such localities as 


the peculiarities of an Italian region. It is vain for the Germans to | the mountaineers home-sickness —_ 


j 


At | bare the hillside 


from them. But the Italian seems 
1 the mere wanton pleasure of destroy- 

| perpetually creping and peeling of 
it all crumbles down to lay waste and cumber the valley 


the bieakness and ruggedness of the 


com: g 
Austria to give up what ps 


masses - up to the very 


side could not be 


more impressive; but in the midst 


of the awe with which you look 


upon that stupendous scene you 


wonder whether all that desolation 


of the mountain region was nature’s 


work or man’s, and the least know- 


ledge of the Alps satisfies you that 


the devastation is in a great measure 


the result of man’s own improvi- 


dence and neglect. Evidence of 


of King Victor Emmanuel; they 
consented to remain Austrians; but, 
like other Austrians, they wished to 


ILLUSTRATED T 


I! _ with 
|| line of demarcation to be drawn 


| is aware, the question, vital for 


become a self-governing people. 
They wished to break the bond of 
union which joined them in one 
yrol; they wished a 


between the German and the Italian 
nationality, and to have their centre 
| no longer at Innsbriick, but at Trent. 

The upshot of this movement in 
Tyrol will, of course, depend on the 
solution of the general politica] pro- 
blem at Vienna. There, as the reader 


Austria, of centralisation and federa- 
tion is being debated. The diffi- 
culty as to Tyrol will lie in drawing 
the line between the races, for, al- 
though nothing is easier than to de- 
fine what is to be understood by 
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North and by South Tyrol, it is by 
no means easy to separate the Ger- 
man from the Italian Tyrol. The 
Trentine evidently consists of what 
once constituted the Bishopric of 
= t, and this — pre a tole- 
Ta compact omogencous 
Tallon district. Butfurther up into 
the valley of the Adige, and some of the adjacent valleys, the Italian 
element been and is daily gaining ground, and to such an extent 
that the Trent people reckon their own Italian brethren at 350,000. 
By a somewhat curious anomaly, the German element seems in the long 
run to have lost its wonted power of expansiveness south of the Brenner, 
and to give way to the invasion and encroachment of the southern race, 
— for its own part, it treads on irresistibly and gains ground 
on the Scandinavian in Schleswig and Jutland. othing sounds more 

pathetic than the complaints of German travellers, who declare that the 

sight of so many old German strongholds in the Tyrolese valleys being 
| now ** Verwalsched,’’ or Italianised, by the advancing tide of southern 


this is afforded you as you proceed. 


Yon come out of the narrow pass 


upon crossing the Austrian frontier- 


Hit 


line at Als, and the valley ds 


before you at Roveredo and Trent, 


ANA 


ij 


Will) 
AIIM 


the Adige at Botzen. Hardly any- 


thing can exceed the beauty, the 


richness, and luxuriance of the flat 


grounds and of the lower slopes of the 


valley. Itisa little Lombard plain 


in miniature, with the maize and rice 
fields alternating with the meadows 
where the third crop of hay is now 
being gathered in, with the vine in 


festoons, the poilard mulberry-trees 


diversified with the walnut and chest- 
nut in fuli growth. The hills in the 


THE NEW OPERA HOUSE AT VIENNA. 


Gossensass, or Gottensatz, the seat of the Goths. But precisely because 
the coionisation was artificial and, as it were, by order, it led to reaction 
in after times; and the Italians of the Middle Ages, driven from their 
cities of the plain by intestine feuds, ran for a refuge to the hills of 
Tyrol, as they did into the Grisons of the Valais, where many of the 
most illustrious Guelph and Ghibelline families sank into obscurity. 
More recently Italians have been led to these northern districts by their 
instincts as pedlars, as inn and coffee-house keepers. It is in the 
towns and villages, and along the highways especially, that they take u 
their abodes, preferring almost any trade to that of cultivators of the soil. 
In this manner the whole valley of the Adige up to Botzen exhibits all 


Government has so far admitted undeniable facts that it allows the 
Trentini thoroughly Italian schools, leaving the study of German 
optional with the pupils or their parents. 

Above Botzen, along the valley of the Adige to Meran, and along 
that of the Eisach to Brixen and the Brennar, every trace of Italian 
nationality at once disappears. A traveller coming up from Verona to 
Innsbriick will have little difficulty in deciding which race should have 
possession of the Alps, supposing that love of those mountains constituted 


aright toown them. The Italian and the German equally cling to the | 


high lands with peculiar fondness, exhibit the same reluctance to part | 


with their little patches of land on the hillside, and experience all 


immediate neighbourhood of the 
towns are as thickly studded with 
villas as the Turin Collina; but 
above and behind that mere green 
fringe of the valley the mountains 
are an open ground for all the ele- 
ments of mischief to run riot in. It 
is now all landslip, ravine, and preci- 
pice; crumbling down, tumbling 
own unrestrained, the mountain- 
side everywhere seamed by the bed, 
now dry, of lawless torrents, the 
traces of whose ravages you may see 
everywhere traversing the verdant 
plain, choking up the channel of the 
main stream, ing up the lower 
ground with alternate patches of 
swamp and gravel beds. The Tren- 
tine cultivates not the mountains, 
but the bits of plain along the moun- 
tains. Whatever he tills of the 
mountain-side is sure to come down 
with the autumn flood or the spring 
thaw, after a crop or two; he shaves 
as much of the mountain soil as he 
can reach, and leaves the rock te 
itself; but in process of time the 
mountain avenges itself by sending 
down the very rock and carrying the 
war into the plain where man, too 
late, and too often inefficiently, 
strives to hold his own. The gradual 


int; aa 


districts. Above Botzen, you 
enter the valley of the Eisach, leaving the Adige on your left, you imme- 
diately become aware that the region is inhabited by a race to whom 
forest trees and green pastures are objects of a religiouscare. The main 
stream is everywhere strongly walled in and embanked, and the 
mountain torrents, as they fall into it, are received in tidy channels 
cleverly scooped out, and paved with large stones, Jike streets. The 
mountain-sides are all mantled over with green—meadow and pasture 
on the gentler slopes, fir woods up to the steepest summits ; and 
wherever the mantle is at all torn, wherever the soil gives way, it is 
wonderful to see with what love and faith, with what patience and dili- 
gence, the Tyrolese mountaineer is patching up, propping up from below 
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clearing the wreck, stopping the slip, darning and mending, 
and coaxing up the green again, by an ingenious, lattice- 
work of stakes and withies, breaking the fall of the water 
and compelling it to trickle harmlessly down instead of tumbling 
madly and working its furrows into the very core of the mountain, 
What beauty this unwearied attention to the soil has given to the 
districts of the German Tyrol the traveller may perceive as he 
advances through the beautiful gorge of Klausen into the open 
valley of Brixen! At Klausen above Botzen, as at Chiusa above 
Verona, we have the gorge, and at Brixen, as at ‘Trent, we have 
the open valley: yet whata contrast! Both the Italian and the 
Germun districts have beauty, but in the Trentine territory nature 
is beautiful almost in spite of man. In Tyrol the beauty is mainly 
ofmau’s own making, 

Yet both regions have been for many years subject to the same 
steady and provident, if somewhat harsh, Austrian rule. The 
same forest laws have been in vigour; the soil, and in a great 
measure the climate, are the same; for the valleys of the Adige 
and of the Eisach are both equally south of the main Alpine chain, 
It is evidently an affair of race, The Latin is fitted for life in the 

lain, the German is apt to make the best of any region in which 

is lot iscast. ‘Travel through Bavaria and Austria, and then 
cross from the German to the Swiss, French, or Italian Alps, or 
the Apennines, the Pyrenees, or any of the Spanish sierras, and 
you willsee that the tendency of the German is everywhere to im- 
prove the mountains; that of French, Italian, Provencal, Cas- 
tilian, &c., is to lay them bare and waste them.—Correspondent of 
the ** Times.” 


Tus ‘Royal National Opera,” at St. James’s Theatre, has 
worked its hardest this week upon operas which are not national, 
having played ‘‘La Sonnambula’’ on Tuesday, *“* Lucia’? on 
Thursday, and “11 Trovatore’’ on Friday. We must assume 
that the directors know the penalty of such a course, and are 
willing to forego the sympathy and support of those who are 
really anxious for a genuine * national opera,’’ but who care 
nothing for adaptations of foreign works. Wullace’s ‘* Maritana 
was produced last Saturday, and repeated on Monday, attracting 
each time a goodly audience, Miss Rose Hersee appeared in the 
title-réle, but hardly made the effect she achieved in the 
* Bohemian Girl.’’ That this result was more due to the part 
than to any shortcoming of the artist must cheerfully be admitted. 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Perren, Mr, ‘Temple, and Mr. Clive Hersee 
essayed the other prominent characters : the first two being suc- 
cessful, the second two only tolerable. Both band and chorus 
were again more distivguished for vigour than refinement. Mr. 
Naylor, who conducts well, must look to this, The performance 
of ‘La Sonnambula’’ brought forward Miss Hersee in a 
part adapted to her vocal means, though perhaps she 
does not shine so much in sentimental as in comedy 
parts. She sang Amina’s music with fluency, and acted 
with intelligence. The other characters were sustained mode- 
rately well; but the entire performance inevitably suffered by con- 
trast—which everybody was able to make—with representations 
on the Italian stage. Miss Blanche Cole appeared as the heroine of 
** Lucia,” and there were other changes in the cast, Leonora, in 
“11 Trovatore,’’ was represented by Madame Florence Lancia, 
whose ability furnished an adequate guarantee of success. 

The performance of Mendelssohn's works was continued at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday last, when the ‘‘ Reformation ’’ sym- 
phony, the overture to ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,’ the 
three little pianoforte fantasias called ‘* Welsh,’’ and the rondeau 
brillant in K flat were given, All these are so intimately known 
that not a word of comment upon them is needed; and it will suf- 
fice to state that the overture was scarcely played as well as it 
might have been ; while, on the other hand, the orchestra deserved 
praise for its rendering of the symphony, as did Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann for the execution of the pianoforte solos. ‘The rest 
of the concert consisted of songs by Madame Cora de Wilhorst aud 
Signor Verger ; and, as closing piece, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's 
beautiful and suggestive overture, ‘* Paradise and the Peri.’’ 

During this the last week of the Promenade Concerts there have 
been three special programmes—one devoted to Verdi, oue to 
Beethoven, and one divided between Handel and Spohr. ‘The 
Beethoven night (Wednesday) saw Covent-garden Theatre full to 
the roof with, for the most part, attentive auditors—a grand piece 
of evidence in favour of the progress of real musical taste among | 
us, The progratnme on this occasion comprised the overture to 
“+ Fidelio”? (No. 4); the **Emperor’’ concerto in E flat, played | 
by Mdille. Carreno; ‘‘ Adelaide,’’ sung by Mr. Lloyd; Marcel- 
lina’s air in ** Fidelio,’ sung by Malle. Liebhart; the violin 
romance in G, played by Mr, Viotti Collins; and the eighth sym- | 

hony in F, All were fairly rendered; the most notable feature | 

eing the manifest improvement of the orchestra, which, now that | 
it is about to disperse, is in excellent working order. Sir Julius | 
Benedict conducted. The series of entertainments closes to-night 
(Saturday) with the benefit of M, Riviére and sundry special | 
attractions. 


NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY J. F. BORSCHITZKY, LONDON, 
Two-Part School Songs, with Pianoforte Guidance ad lib, 
Composed by J. F. Borscunirzxy. 

Mr. Borschitzky, who is well known as a composer and publisher 
of Kinder-Garten and other educational music, has here en- 
deavoured to meet the wants of those classes, in schools and else- 
where, which have advanced somewhat in the study of vocal art, 
He makes no pretence to writing easily, aiming rather to supply 
difficulties calculated to test the singer's knowledge and strengthen 
his powers. The collection numbers twelve songs, and is published 
in separate parts as well as in pianoforte score, the words being 
selected from eminent pocts, and the difficulty of the music nicely 
graduated. In judging the songs, it is necéssary to remember 
their educational purpose, and not to look upon them merely as 


| by the erection of gates near King’s College, 


and ‘‘ movements with the head and trunk”’ to a stately episode 
in A major. No doubt the music assists him, if we may judge 
by the tendency to pound the floor with umbrellas and boot-heels 
whenever a miscellaneous audience is regaled with a bit of strongly- 
marked rhythm, 


THE NEW LAW COURTS. 

On the invitation of Mr. Street we have seen the plans for the 
New Law Courts, aud we are also indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
Street for a very full and lucid vird voce explanation, We hada 
single purpose, and that was to ascertain if the designs made due 
provision tor the requirements of the business of the Law Courts, 
We are not indifferent to the architecture of a public building ; 
but, at the risk of shocking msthetic readers, we must confess that 
the question of utility seems to us of paramount importance, 
Happily there is no necessary divorce of beauty of design from 
adaptability, but rather there is a natural afliuity between the 
two; and so we may hope that the New Law Courts will be emi- 
nently beautiful as weil as perfectly convenient, Art-criticism 
would be out of place in a Jegal journal, and our remarks will be 
strictly confined to a consideration of the business arrangqnents. 
We may here remark that the plans are so far complete that the 

nantities are being calculated for parts of the building, and that 

r. Street gave us a clear verbal explanation of the whole desigus 
and arrangements. We are, therefore, in a position to answer 
the momentous question, ‘Does the design tor the New Law 
Courts afford the needful convenience for the transaction of busi- 
ness?’’ The beauty of the design may be affirmed or denied, but 
the convenience of the building js not a matter of taste, but a 
matter of fact, 

Those doubts as to the position of affairs between the Govern- 
ment and Mr, Street, which we, in common with our contempo- 
raries, have entertained, are tinally set at rest. ‘The plans of Mr, 
Street have been approved, iustructions have been given to pre- 
pare the elevations aud sectious, and the foundations which are 
being built are designed to suit Mr, Street’s plans. ‘The founda- 
tions will be completed early next year, and the superstructure 
will be commenced without delay. 

If there should be any defect in the heating or ventilation of 
the building, Mr. Street will not be blameworthy. He has made 
ample provision for the engineer, and we doubt not that the vast 
building will be kept at an equable temperature, so thas judges, 
counsel, and solicitors will not be suffocated in court, and then 
step into corridors of vault-like coldness. With respect to venti- 
lation, we think that the architectural arrangements will enable 
the engineer to remove the foul air without exposing the persons 
in court to alternate hot and cold blasts, 

We now come to the subject of light, and on that the inspection 
of the plans gives full and satisfactory assurance, Unlike heating | 
and ventilation, the lighting of the building is altogether under 
the control of the architect; and, further, the matter is sv simple 
that anyone can decide whether there will he an abundance or a 
deficiency of light. Are the windows large? Are they darkened 
by any outside buildings? In the central hall the windows are of 
enormous proportious, and not a foot of them is obscured by the 
outside buildings. If the hall were required for any other than 
business purposes—for though the hall is a grand architectural 
work it is designed for use—we should say that there would be an 
excess of light, and assuredly it will be the best-lighted building 
in the metropolis. The central hall is not alone in this respect. 
The courts, the corridors, the staircases, and the oflices are well 
lighted, Artificial light will scarcely be required throughout the | 
building, All the oflices have windows opening to the air, very | 
wide windows of a very simple though appropriate desigu. ‘Lhe | 
courts are to be lighted from the sides or euds, as well as from 
the roofs. Before passing from the subject of light and air we | 
may mention that the internal quadrangles vary in width from 
50ft. to LOO ft. 

Mr. Street has been at great pains to ensure quiet and the pre- 
vention of unnecessary traflic through the building and its pre- 
cincts. The central hall will not be a short cut from the Strand 
to Carey-street and vice versa, so that there will be no inducement 
for persons to use it as a thoroughfare from north to south and 
south to north. ‘The carriage traffic will be limited. ‘The road- 
way will not be continuous from south to north on the east side, 
but will only be paved from Fleet-street half way up Bell-yard as 
far as the oflice door. On the west side the traflic will be limited 
That is, the traffic 
will, as far as possible, be confined to that which is incidental to 
the business of the Law Courts. Quict will be secured for the 
courts and offices. Even those abutting the Strand will be so far 
from the street traflic as to be undisturbed thereby, and the 
silence of the other courts and offices will be perfect. | 

Coming to the arrangements of the building, we must bear in | 
mind that Mr. Street had a task of exceediug difficulty. He was 
not called upon to design law courts and offices, but to design 
law courts and cilives to meet stated requirements. He had to 
satisfy the Courts of Justice Commission, and that commission 
was naturally and properly exacting. We may mention that, not 
being convinced by the drawings of the feasibility of the plan for 


| 
| 
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he makes ‘* movements with the legs’’ to a meno mosso in A flat; | ment in the arran PAs 


rangements will be thorough] j 
by the profession. We all of us know A Bal i 
have to communicate with the officers of the co; 
floor of the court to do so. Mr, 
from behind and under the bench, 
cate with the officers without appe 
We ought to mention that cl. 


¥ @pproved 
Persons who 
urt crossing the 
d eutrances 
m communi. 


This is not only a bare but a very imper 
rangements, We hope, however, that it 
readers a fair idea of the arrange 
tion of the plans, and after the tu sof M 
Street, we are able to state that, so far as the business capaci 
and accommodation of the New Law Courts are coneerned ‘the 
most exacting critic must be thoroughly satisfied. We hope ‘th a 
the architecture will please the public taste—or, reekices st 
| should say the educated taste of the world of art; but the coun : 

modation, the adaptation of the building for the purposes on 
which it is to be used, is, we repeat, not a matter of taste but 
matter of fact, and therefore there is nothing presumptuous in 
our asserting that in respect to convenience the plans of Mr. 
Street leave nothing to be desired.—Law Journal, y 


fect outline of the ar. 
will suffice to give on 
ments. After a careful inspec. 
Il and lucid explanation r 
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THe REMAINS OF MARSHAL RANDON, who died in Sw 
be removed to France. Marshal M:Mahon is char 
receiving at the frontier the remains of his ol 


THE LONDON SCHOUL BOARD.—At the meeting of the Lo 
Board on Wednesday it was resolved, upon the Saice of rg J 
A. Picton, to obtain information concerning the Prussian system of clas ; 
division before determining the plans of new school buildings. The = 
priety of facilitating bathing and swimming as part of the education at 
public elementary schools was referred to the general purposes committee, 
Of the sum of £40,000 ordered to be raised by the board on June 14, 4 sum 
of £32,596 has been received by the treasurer, and it was resolved that the 
districts still liable be requested to pay the amounts due from them within 
fourteen days. A resolution was afterwards passed pledging the board t 
appoint their own inspectors of schools. #s 


EMBANKMENT AT BATTERSEA AND CHELSEA, 
river embankment from Chelsea to Batte 
pleted, will open bd 4 splendid roadway for 
miles in a dircct line from Westminster, has just been commenced, and 
how to be vigorously pushed forward. The point at which the works ooane 
mence is where the grounds cf the Royal Hospital abut, and from the 
grdens to Oudogan-pier piles have been driven into the bed of the river 
and otber preparations made for the construction of the embankment 
whicb will form a leading thoroughfare to the new Albert Bridge now being 
built, and, when the proposed extension of the Victoria Embankment in 
front of the Honses of Parliament is carried out, will complete the embank- 
ment from Blackfriars Bridge to the north side of Battersea Bridge. The 
embankment on the Surrey side of the Chelsea Suspension Bridge and 
fronting Ba:tereea Park is now finished and Open to the public. It is 
planted along its whole length with trees, and forms a very agreeable 


promenade, running, as it does, parallel with the carr! ° 
“Row” of Battersea Park. pares aero 


A PUBLIC-SPIRITED VesTRY 
of Life from Fire recently offe 


itzerland, are to 
ged with the duty of 
d companion in arms, 


School 


—The extension of the 
rsea Bridge, which, when com- 
® distance of upwards of two 


!—The Royal Soofety for the Protection 
red to the parish of Staines one of their 
handsome fire-escapes, as a free gift to the town; buton their usual con- 
ditions, one being that the machine should be kept under coverin a central 
partof the town. ‘The churchwardens summoned a vestry meeting to 
sanction an expenditure of £31 for the erection of a building on a piece of 
land kindly granted by the South-Western Railway Company, who also 
conveyed the machine to Staines free of expense. A large vestry meeting 
Was held, and, after two hours’ abure of the gentleman who had “dared” 
to interest himself for their benefit, declined to accept the escape, “ if they 
were put to aby expense in the matter ;"’ whereupon two gentlemen agreed 
to pay every expene, nov only of the building itself, but also all current 
expenses actendant upon the machine for the next ten years! The tone of 
the vestry at once changed, and they accepted the offer of these gentlemen. 
Can it be believed that Staines is a large town of 4000 inhabitants and is 


situated in tie metropolitan county, and that it has had three large fires 
within the lust eight months ? 


Farat Pike.—Larly lastSaturday morning a fire broke out on the premises 
of Me, Brown, chemisi,,of 98, Gray’s-inn-road, Holborn, A fireman named 
Ford brought down five persons in safety with his fire-escape, and then, 
hearing furtier cries for help, he again rushed up the ladder, and was in 
the act of bringing down » woman when the fire caught the canvas shoot, 
and the man was forced to let go his hold, The woman fell to the ground, 
escaping almost uninjurcd; but the fireman became wedged in the wire 
hetwork of the escape, and was seen plunging desperately, in the midst of 
the flames, to extricate himself, When at last he did co he fell on his head 
with euch force a8 todouble up his helmet. He was at once removed to the 
Hoyal Free Hospital, where he died. ‘he poor fellow has lefs a wife and 
two children totally pnprovided for. Already several influential gentlemen 
propose raising a subseription for the widow and children, A policeman 
pamed Carter, who had been active in arsisting to save life,had a narrow 
escape, but he succeeded in sliding down one of the lever-ropes of the 
machine, rubbing the flesh off his hands in so doing. The premises were 


ae destroyed, and cousiderable damage was done to the adjoining 
oustes, 


HOME-RUL® DEMONSTRATION AT DROGUEDA.—A Home-Rule demon- 
s'ration was held, on Sunday, at Drogheda, About 1000 persons, including 
several trade bands, went by excursion-train from Dublin, and there were 
rmuller contingents from the neighbourhood of Drogheda, Among tho-e 
present were Mr, Martin, M P., Mr. A. M. Sullivan, and Mr. Brodigan, J.P. 
The eutire assemblage numbered about 8000. Green is said to have been 


access under the bench to the officers of the Court, the Commission 
asked for a model, which was made for them, ‘The plans have 
been submitted to the officers of the various departments and ap- 
eta by them, In a word, Mr, Street has had to ascertain the 

usiness requirements, even to the minutest details, and to adapt 
his building thereto. 

The Judges have a continuous corridor, which has no communi- 
cation with anything but their own rooms and oflices and the 
bench of all the Courts. Secondary staircases are provided, giving 
access to the rooms of the Judges, but not to the Judges’ ccrridor. 
There are large bar-rooms at the north and south ends, and there 
are connecting corridors for barristers, which will be open to the 


worn in profusion. ‘I'be first resolution passed declared that English legis- 
lation had signally failed in producing in Ireland satisfaction, peace, and 
prosperity, Mr. Martin, who seconded it, said the Home-Rule movement 
had made great advances since the people of Meath had elected a man of 
their owa political sentiments, Two Home-Rule representatives had been 
elected since, and probably, if there was a dissolution of Parliament, up- 
wards of Sfty others would be returned. In return for Mr. Gladstone's 
challenge, he (Mr. Martin) now ghallenged him to dissolve Parliament and 
see What the voics of Ireland would be, even without the ballot. ‘The next 
resolution, which was spoken to by Mr. O'Byrne, of the /rishmar, stated 
that whle deprecating total separation from Great Britain, the meeting 
believed the ouly feasible remedy for the present deplorable state of Irelaud 
was the federal form of government, with a Parliament in Dublin. 


SiR JOHN BURGOYNE AND THE EX-EMPEROR NAPOLEON.—The fol- 


use of solicitors; but there are also distinct corridors for solicitors, | lowing letter, addressed by Napoleon Lil. to Sir Join Burgoyne, shortly 

after the Sedan disaster, has just come to light :—‘* Wilbelmshohe, Oct. 29, 
1870.—My dear Sir John,—I have received your letter, which has given me 
great pleasure—first, that itis a toucbing proof of your sympathy for me, 
and also because your name recalls the happy and glorious time when our 
armies fought together for the same cause. You, who are the Molike of 
England, will have understood that our disasters aroze from the fact that 


examples of two-part composition. Doing this, it becomes evident | ®¥4d to these are attached an ample supply of consultation-rooms, 
that they are well adapted to their object, and that they afford a | just.as there are consultation-rooms opening into the barristers’ 
varied selection of exercises, not only useful in character but very corridors. There are not so many consultation-rooms as there 
pleasing in effect. It is unnecessary to notice them seriatim ; and | Were in the original design; but we confidently assert that they 
we dismiss the work, as a whole, by congratulating beforehand | Will afford sufficient accommodation even under exceptionul cir- 


those who may master it. 


Three-Part School Songs, with Pianoforte Guidance ad lib, 
Composed by J. F. Borscurrzky. 
The remarks made above with reference to the set of songs for 
two voices apply in equal degree to these more elaborate composi- 
tions. An additional observation is, that here we have a little 
work well adapted for use in schools, by way of relaxation from 
graver studies, Many of the songs are amusing and amusingly 
treated; while all have more or less of the character which 
children so readily appreciate and enjoy. 
New Kinder-Garten Songs. First and Second Sheets. 
We need hardly observe that these songs are of the simplest 


character, both as respects words and music, To appreciate them 
thoroughi: » howevyr, some knowledge of the Kinder-Garten 


system is necessary. Endowed with that knowledge, the “ Gym- 
nastic Song’’ in Sheet L., with its burden, ‘* Yoo-high-dah,’’ may 
become doubly attractive; while the elaborate lesson in the 
Alphabet on Sheet II. may seem the perfection of ingenuity in 
applied art, The uninitiated can only feel thankful that 4 man 
ot Mr. Borschitzky’s ability devotes himself to the good of the 
little ones. ee 
Two Marches for the Pianoforte to the Gymnastic Exercises without 
Apparatus, according to Ling’s System for the Due Development 
and Strengthening of the Body, By J. #, Boxscurrzxy, 
These marches are divided into portions intended to serve for 
various movements of the body. Thus, the gymnast exerts his 
wrists and fingers and rises on his toes to a pill mosso in G major ; 


cumstances, ‘The jury-rooms and the witness-rooms are under the 
courts, and the jurors will be able to go from their rooms to the 
jury-boxes without coming into the central hall or into the floor of 
the courts. The privacy of the jurors is as well provided for as the 
privacy of the Judges, There are separate waiting-rooms for male 
and female witnesses, and, if desired, it would be easy to make an 
arrangement for separating the witnesses of the plaintiffs from the 
witnesses of the defendants, 

The entrances and the exits are so numerous that it might 
almost be said that there is a distinct staircase for every class who 
will attend the courts for business or for pleasure. “The public 
may go to the galleries of the courts by a special staircase leading 
from the interior quadrangles, or they can use staircases leading 
from the central hall. But in this there is no contusion, and a 
stranger will be able to tind any court or office he wants without 
the aid of a guide, 

Coming to the courts themselves, we are glad to see that whilst 
accommodation is provided for the general public, effective pre- 
cautions are taken against crowding and confusion, In the gal- 
leries there is no standing room, and the seats are to be divided 
into stalls, so that only the assigned number of persons can be in 
the gallery. T he galleries are to be shut in with glazed doors, so 
that the public will be able to see when the sents are filled. If 
the Judge is disposed, he can increase the accommodation for the 
general public by allowing strangers to occupy the floor of the 
court. ‘he internal arrangements are necessarily much the same 
as those in our existing courts, There will not be a *student’s 
box,”’ but Mr. Street is instructed to provide accommodation for 
students, and they will have a row of seats behind the utter bar, 
If students do not frequent the courts more than they do at pre- 
sent they will need very few seats indeed. One decided improve- 


the Prussians were ready sooner than we, ond that, so to speak, they eur- 
| sana us in @ shameful state of disorganisation, The offensive having 

come jmpossine, I resolved to put myself on the defensive ; but, hindered 
by political considerations, a retreat was retarded, and soon became impos- 
sivle. Returning to Chflone, I had wished to lead the last army that re- 
mained to us to 8; but again political considerations forced us to make 
that most imprudent and little strategical march which ended by the dis- 
aster of Sedan. See, in few words, the unhappy campaign of 1870. I think 
itright to offer yeu these explanations, because I wish to retain your 
esteem. In thanking you for your kind remembrance, I renew to you the 
aesurance of my warmest regards.—NAPOLEON.” 


MR. GLADSTONE’S VISIT TO GREENWICH.—The leading Liberals of 
the borough of Greenwich ere concerting measures for the fitung reception 
of their member, the Premier, on the occasion of his promised visit, and for 
enabling the largest possible number of his constituents to hear him speak. 
‘There is no available building capable of holding mych over a thousand 
persons; and it was at first suggested that Mr. Gladstone should be asked 
to attend meetings at both Greenwich and Woolwich, but a scheme is now 
proposed which it is thought will answer all purposes. It is proposed to 
erect a tent or Marquee, capable of accommodating about 7000 persons, on 
Blackheath, near Prince Arthur’s residence, where the hustings stood from 
which Mr. Gladstone thanked the Greenwich voters for his election, and 
the local committee is in treaty wich a well-known firm, whose charge for 
lending and fixing the tent is said to be£50, The fact of holding the meet- 
ing under cauvas will render it desirable that it should take place by day- 
light; and, Mr. Gladstone having left the arrangements to the local com- 
mitiee, the hour fixed for the commencement of the proceedings will pro- 
bably be *hree o'clock in the afterneon. The committee has met at the 
Lecture-hall, Greenwich, under the presidency of Mr. J. R. Jolly, of Wool- 
wich, Dr. Bennett and o:her well-known Liberals being present ; and it has 
been arranged to meet again at a future d sy, when the final arrangements 
will be made, and a sub-committee of management appointed. 1t is probable 
that the day of Mr, Gladstone's visit will be Saturday, the 26th inst., instead 
of the 2!st., as has been stated, Saturday has been determined upon «s the 


day most convenient to the working classes, tue Saturday half-boliday 
being pretty general throughout the borough, 
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“rasT AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


2 , ittee appointed by the Houseof 
E Beleot Ca this Tj ect state in their re- 
1008 he sanction given to the supply of slaves 
hat t . use in Zanzibar serves asa cloak fora 
jestic for the supply of Arabia, Persia, 
Madagascar (through Zanzibar) with slaves 

pd Mac interior of Africa. ‘The British Govern- 
from the proposed to enter into a new treaty 
cana eT of Zanzibar, with a view to 
ae regulations for preventing this, limiting 
stricter ber of slaves to be introduced from the 
the nusib into the islands in his dominions, and 
ainlane or the eventual entire prohibition of 
providing, t of slaves from the mainland. The 
the a 0 having heard evidence, are strongly of 
Comni"that all legitimate means should be used 
opinion d altogether to the East African slave 


TH 
Comn 
ort t 
or dow 
oe trade 


ment 
with the 


to ae wThey believe that a supply of slaves for 
omertio use in Zanzibar will always be a cover 
ao * 


foreig’ and the loss of life and the 
for 9 for vige 08 “naintaining even the limited 
mie? " ‘slaves required for this bog de must of 
ey be go great as to forbid this country con- 
nena to recognise any such traffic in slaves, 
erie f great experience states that the Zan- 
. dagen Ba fully aware that the trade will be 
ve Lael are beginning to understand that more 
pas oan be made by retaining the labourers to 
Itivate their own country than by selling them 
ere as slaves, While the abolition of the slave trade 
ae encourage free labourers from all parts to re- 
ibs at Zanzibar, so ensuring @ larger and better 
»ply of labourers than at present, The Com- 
ba ir recommend thatit benotified to the Sultan of 
oan vibar that, the existing treaty provisions having 
been systematically evaded, and proved not only in- 
suflicient to protect the negro tribes in the interior 
f Africa from destruction, but rather to foster 
net encourage the foreign trade in slaves, her 
Majesty's Government, unless further securities 
can be obtained for the entire prohibition of the 
foreign slave trade, will feel compelled to abrogate 
the treat y, and to take such further legitimate 
measures as it may find necessary to put an end 
to all slave trade whatever, whether foreign or 
coasting; but that should the Sultan be willing to 
enter into a new treaty having for its object the 
entire abolition of the slave trade, her Majesty’s 
Government would agree to settle at Zanzibar a 
proportion of the adult negroes hereafter captured 
by her Majesty’s cruisers, provided the Sultan 
azreed to necessary measures for their protection 
and freedom. With regard to compensation to the 
Sultan for loss of the tax levied on the shipment 
of slaves from one part of his dominions to another, 
the Committee observe that the extent of the 
legalised trade for supplying the requirements of 
tho Sultan's dominions does not exceed 4000 slaves, 
and the tax does not produce above £4000 a year ; 
but it is believed that he would not be ultimately 
aloser by the abolition of the trade. The witnesses 
generally agree that, with more ready means of 
communication with Bombay and Aden, the trade 
of Zanzibar would be rapidly developed. Material 
assistance to this development might be afforded 
by a line of mail steamers to Zanzibar. It has 
been described as the chief market in the world for 
the supply of ivory, gum, and copal, with a rapidly 
increasing trade in oils, hides, seeds, and dyes, while 
sugar and cotton epee to figure among its ex- 
ports. Coal is to be found in the interior of that 
part of Africa, and iron abounds in all directions. 
The British Government should demand permission 
to station vice-consuls at Kilwa, Dar Selam, and 
Lamoo, and should share the expense with the 
Indian Government. The Committee recommend 
also a temporary increase in the strength of the 
naval squadron, and that it should be well supplied 
withsteam-launches. If necessary, liberated slaves 
captured might be conveyed to the Seychelles 
Islands, a dependency of the Mauritius, haying 
a suitable climate. The Committee suggest that 
the co-operation of Germany, France, America, 
aud Portugal in the suppression of a traffic sub- 
versive of their commercial interests should be 
invited, and that it would be desirable to enter into 
negotiations with Persia for securing greater 
7 ilities of search in vessels suspected of carrying 
slaves, 


LONDON POLICE COURTS. 


Tie ExruaAm Murprr,—At the Greenwich 
Police Court, on Monday, John Page, newsagent, 
of Greenwich, appeared to an adjourned summons 
to answer a charge of unlawfully and maliciously 
publishing, by selling, the pamphlet entitled 
“The Eltham Tragedy Reviewed.’’ ‘The prose- 
cution was conducted by Mr. Pook, and the de- 
fence by Mr. G. Lewis, “Mr. Newton Crossland, 
the author of the pamphlet, was called, and, 
having been sworn, said that he wished to give an 
explanation as to why he wrote the pamphlet, He 
Was about doing so from a manuscript, when Mr. 
Pook objected to writing being used, and the wit- 
hess gave his explanation as follows:— That as 
the law has failed to bring the perpetrator of this 
“rocious murder to justice, and as we are about 
commencing to start on a wild-goose chase after 
in unknown individual, before commencing the 
bunt all the facts and circumstances surrounding 
the case should be properly understood and pro- 
perly interpreted, so that whatever blame is due 
to the failure should fall on that shoulder, and 
that, too, as the crime was a secret one, and we 
t expect an overwhelming amount of evi- 
-' In reply to Mr. Lewis, the witness said 
“he had been served with a writ as to a suitin 
‘cvilaction, Mr, Pook said that the writ had 
““t issued in consequence of an intimation from 
‘2istrate (Mr. Patteson) refusing to grant 
), llses against persons selling the second 
y tion of the pamphlet. Mr. Patteson said 
thought it necessary to inform Mr, Crossland 


side 


ae having himself been committed for trial 
‘the author of the pamphlet, he was 


mel bound to answer questions which might be 
ie to him in cross-examination unless he chose 
° cose. Mr. Pook read several passages of the 
pee bles, all of which the witness said he entirely 
oft} th, and still held to be correct. In one 

— he asserted that a great Judge would not 
'vered the ‘ill-digested and boisterous 


Oy 8 Up which terminated the trial.’ Mr. 
Lot tr ind said that in writing those words he did 
View i wt Snything but that in an intellectual 
S was 28 ill-digested and boisterous, not that 


i : 
‘S80 in manner, 
Pook jf he 


Chief Justi 


Mr. Patteson asked Mr. 
‘pprared there on behalf of the Lord 
ce, the jury who tried the case, and the 


counsel engaged? Mr. Pook 
he wished to show that the witness had written ofa! 
thing which he knew nothing about, when he ad- | 
mitted he was only present during one day of the) 
trial. Mr. Crossland then said, in reply to ques- 
tions put by Mr. Pook, that the pamphlet was | 
published at a price less than its cost, and there 
could be no profit, A second edition of the pam- 
phlet had his name in full, and stated it to be 
issued under “legal sanction.’? Three lawyers 
had given an opinion upon it, but he declined to 
give their names. Before going to Mr. Farrah to 
publish the pamphlet he went to another person 
for that purpose, but he did not think it necessary 
to state the name. Mr. Pook said that would 
show malice on the part of the witness. Mr. 
Patteson said they were not there to try the ques- 
tion of malice on the part of the author of the 
pamphlet, and why Mr. Crossland had been put 
into the witness-box he did not know. All that 
he had to decide was whether the defendant, 
John Page, had sold @ pamphlet which 
was libellous, All about the case of Mr, 
Crossland would come out at the trial of 
Mr. Crossland at the Central Criminal Court. 
The cross-examination proceeded, but the only 
facts of interest elicited were that he had applied 
to two persons at Greenwich to publish the pam- 
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said he did not, but in the evening of that 


day he found the platform 
crowded to excess, so much so that he could not | 
get near the train. When it approached the 
station a rush was made by the crowd, and the 
passengers got into the carriages irrespective of | 
classes, _ He waited for two trains, but could not | 
succeed in getting in; and, as he was afraid that | 
he might have to wait there all night, he hired a 
post-chaise and was driven to London, the cost of 
which he claimed. The unused half of the return 
ticket he now produced, Mr, Bartholomew, 
station-master at Woolwich, who appeared on 
behalf of the railway company, said Whit 
Monday was the busiest day in the year. The 
company did its best to accommodate the im- | 
mense number of passengers, and to ensure their | 
return, Special trains were provided in addition | 
to the ordinary ones, and all the passengers were | 
conveyed to their destinations before midnight. 
Witness pleaded that the tickets were issued 
conditionally, and that the company was not re- 
sponsible, He handed to his Honour a copy of 
the by-laws of the company, as they appeared in 
the time-table books for the present month. His 
Honour said the by-laws pointed out to him stated 
that ‘at the intermediate stations the fares will 
only be accepted and the tickets furnished con- 
ditionally—that is to say, in case there shall be 


phlet, who refused, and that, desiring to take all 
responsibility upon himself, he had given an in- 
demnity for the publication in a local newspaper 
to its manager. Mr. Patteson said he had care- 
fully compared the two editions of the pamphlet, 
and he was of opinion that the writing contained 
in pages 14 and 14 of the first edition, which was 
that sold by defendant, contained what in law 
was libellous matter. This, however, had been 
omitted from the second edition. Without making 
any comment, or giving any opinion whatever 
upon the case, if asked to do so, he had only one 
duty to perform, if pressed, and that was to send 
it for trial, Mr. Pook said he must press for the 
committal of the defendant. In future cases 
summonses against persons selling copies of the 
pamphlet would not be applied for before a ma- 
gistrate, but writs would issue against them. Mr. 
Lewis said that the pamphlet would be sold in all 
parts of the country, and actions against doing so 
would be defended. Mr, Patteson said that when 
a similar summons was heard in that court he 
thought a very proper understanding had been 
come to, that no more copies of the pamphlet 
should be sold until an opinion had been legally 
obtained as to whether it was libellous or not. 
He should now send the case for trial, and would 
accept the defendant's own recognizance in £40 
on condition of his appearance at the next Old 
Bailey Sessions, 

Durinc Mrs, Jupz.—At Lambeth, on Monday, 
Emily Russell, alias ‘ Royel,’’ aged forty-five, 
described as a ‘letter-writer,’’ was charged be- 
fore Mr. Chance with obtaining from Lavinia Jupe 
6d., and also a similar sum from another female, 
by falsely pretending to tell their fortunes. ‘The 
case disclosed sume extraordinary features. Mrs, 
Jupe, the wife of Detective Jupe, of the L divi- 
sion, said she went to the prisoner's house and 
asked her if she would ‘cut the cards.’ They 
went into the kitchen, and the prisoner produced 
a pack of cards and told her to shuflle them three 
times, and she then said, ‘‘ Your husband's a very 
bad temper’? (a laugh); and she added, ‘he’s 
very gay.” ‘A dark young man was talking 
about her, and a fair young man would offer her 
marriage.’’ She told her she would have un- 
pleasant news. Witness asked her what she 
charged, and she said 6d., but she could take more, 
She told her that she knew from her foreliead that | 
she would be married again. Witness said she | 
had been sent to the prisoner’s house by Sergeant- 
Detective Mullard. A young woman wh oaccom- 
panied the last witness said she asked the prisoner 
to tell her fortune and ‘‘cut the cards.’ The 
prisoner asked her if she expected a letter, and she 
said she did not; and she then said she would | 
have one and go across the water. There | 
were three young men very fond of her, 
and one meant her no good. One young 
man would offer her marriage. On asking the 
prisoner what the charge was, she replied her 
lowest charge was 6d., and if she could get more 
she did, Sergeant Mullard said, in consequence 
of information of a system of fortune-telling being | 
eirried on, he sent the two female witnrsses to) 
defendant’s house. On Saturday he took her into 
custody, and on telling her the charge she said 
she had done it through want. He found in a 
portfolio a number of letters showing that 
*sJadies’’? had consulted her, and he read the fol- 
lowing as a specimen :—‘* Mrs. Royel will perhaps | 
remember two ladies calling on her one Friday | 
morning about three weeks ago, and as they were 
leaving she gave them her address. I am the 
tallest of the two and the fairest. I am what is 
called ‘diamonds.’ I wish you to cut the cards 
and send me a true account of what you may see. 
Understand, I want no nonsense, ‘The person T 
wish to know abcut is fair and has light eyes.’’ 
This letter was signed by a female ard was well 
written. The detective produced a letter from 
the House of Lords, in which 10s. had been sent | 
in answer to an appeal for assistance. The 
prisoner said she did not know that she did wrong. 
Her husband was ill, and what she had obtained | 
she divided with him. Sergeant Mullard said she | 
had carried on the system for sixteen years. The 
prisoner said what she had done was in a quiet 
and respectable manner. Sergeant Mullard added 
that on a Sunday afternoon some twenty or thirty 
female servants were at the prisoner 8 house, Mr. 
Chance expressed his surprise at the foolish con- 
duct of such persons. It was, however, his duty 
to protect persons from their own credulity. Mr. 
Chance sentenced the prisoner to three weeks 
imprisonment, with hard labour. 

Lraninities or Ramway Companies.—A case 
containing several points of interest to the public 
was heard at the last sitting of the Woolwich 
County Court, before Mr. J. Pitt Taylor, Judge, 
being an action brought against the South- 
Eastern Railway Company for 12s, 6d., the cost 
of hire of a carriage to convey the plaintiff, 
Colonel Yonge, half-pay unattached, to London, 
he overcrowded state of the trains, the 
failing to compinte Delt rend 

rac » having taken a return tic et at London, 
Fae atatit stated that on Whit, Monday last he 
took a first-class return ticket from London to 


owing to t 
railway company 


room in the train for which the tickets are fur- 
nished ; in case there shall not be room for all, 
the passengers to whom tickets have been fur- 
nished for the longest distance shall (if practic- 
able) have the preference,’’ and, if distance be the 
same, according to order of issue, ** as denoted by 
the consecutive numbers stamped upon them,’’ 
The by-law made no rule as to “termini,’’? and 
the plaintiff had clearly a right of action; he had 
made a contract at a terminus for the company to 
take him to a certain place and bring him back, 
which it had failed to do. It was clear that the 
railway company was liable, and he should there- 
fore make an order for the amount claimed, with 
costs. Subsequently Mr. Lewis applied to the 
Judge to grant a new trial, on the ground of non- 
jurisdiction; he contended that the summons 
ought to have been taken out within the district 
of the principal office of the company. His 
Honour refused the application, and Mr. Lewis 
said he should apply to a superior Court. 


IMPORTANT SHARE-DEALING CASE.—A case of 
considerable importance to dealers in, and buyers 
of, shares in Cornish mines was brought before Mr, 
C, D. Bevan, the County Court Judge at Redruth, 
Cornwall, last week, and the decision has caused 
no little stir and excitement in the miuing world, 
affecting as it does a very common and favourite 
practice, Thomas Martin Hawke, mine-broker, 
sued Richard Holloway, solicitor, for £10, ,the 
difference on ten shares in Wheal Uny Mine. 
According to the plaintiff's statement, the de- 
fendant agreed with him, on July 20, to have the 
shares at £10 5s. per share, to be delivered at the 
next settling, which would be about the 28th or 
29th of the month, A few days after he saw the 
defendant, and asked if he was then prepared to 
take up the stock; and the reply was that he was 
not in a position to do so that day, and asked 
plaintiff if he would carry on the shares until 
another settling. Plaintiff said he could not do 
so, and the result of a discussion was that de- 
fendant promised to pay the difference—£10. On | 
going for the money, however, defendant said he | 
had changed his mind, and would take up the 
shares on the following Tuesday. Plaintiff re- 
plied, ‘It’s a mining business; it’s child’s play,’’ 
and that he should hold Mr, Holloway good for 
£10. In cross-examination plaintiff said he had 
no bona fide shares in Wheal Uny when he agreed 
co sell, but he should have been prepared to de- 
liver ten at the time appointed. He was 
going to get them from a Mr. Hugo, who had 
agreed to sell them to him. Did not look 
to see if Mr. Hugo had any shares, and he might 
not have had any, forall he knew. If Mr. Hol- 
loway had said, ** Here is your price,’’ he could 
not at that moment have delivered the shares, but 
he could have obtained them from Mr Hugo in a | 
few minutes.—The Judge: Supposing Mr. Hugo 
said, ‘* You shan’t have them’’*—I held Mr. Hugo 
good.—Mr, Jenkins (solicitor for the defendant) : 
What have you paid Mr. Hugo for the shares ? 
Nothing.—Then, what loss have you sustained ? 
I could have gained £10.—You can't say you have 
lost that sum? No.—Well, how do you make up 
the £10 % It is only a market operation.—The 
Judge: IL have nothing to do with these opera- 
tions; they may be good or bad, but when you 
come to enforce them in a court of law, you must 
give some reason for them.—Mr. Hugo, share- 
broker, was called, and said the shares were sold 
to plaintiff conditionally on their being bought by 
Mr. Holloway. He had not transferred any 
shares to the plaintiff. —The Judge remarked that 
the shares were never out of Mr. Hugo's posses- 
sion, and he did not see where Mr. Hawke had 
lost anything.—The Plaiutiff : But then I should 
have gained by selling them; that is of everyday 
occurrence.—TLhe Judge: ‘then the sooner it is 
ended the better. How much were you going to 
give Mr. Hugo for theshares? £9 53. pershare.— 
The Judge: You lost the difference, the loss of a 
chance on another chance, It wou’t do in a court 
of law. It may be the custom, but such a bargain 


was therefore nonsuited, 


Mvunper Aanp Arremrrep SviIcipe By aA 
CLERGYMAN.—A shocking murder, which appears 
to have taken place on Sunday night, was dis- 
covered, on Wednesday, in the south of London. 
The Rev. John Selby Watson was for many years 
the Head Master of Stockwell Grammar School, 
and author of several popular works of biography. 
Ou Sunday night his domestic servant had leave 
of absence, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Watson together, 
On her return Mr. Watson told her her mistress 
had gone into the country. On Tuesday he 
procured some poison, as he thought, and 
swallowed it, leaving letters behind him in which 
he stated that he had murdered his wife in a fit 
of ungovernable fury. On the letters being 
opened search was made, and the unfortunate lady 
wasfound in a corner of a room crouched together, 
her skull completely battered in, When Mr. 
Watson recovered from the stupor into which he 
was thrown by the drug he had swallowed he was 
taken into custody. The reverend gentleman is 
about sixty-seven years of age, and the murdered 


Woolwich, and on endeaycuring to return to town 


lady was about the same age, 


| settled, and the men have returt 
nine-hours day is granted, but it does not begin 
till Jan. 1. e 
working tifty-nine hours a week—ten on each of 
the first tive days and nine on 
will now go back to work fifty-seven hours a we 
| aud on Jan, 1 they will begin working fifty-four 


also to the men. 
cannot be enforced in a court of law. The plaintiff | reply to the men, to the effect that they were to 
return to work until a list of prices was prepared 
and submitted to the men, and the rise, if 
adopted, to be paid for the work done. 


| Eveer—J. WATKINS, Battersea, paper merchant, 
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THE STRIKES, 


NEWCASTLE.—The engineers’ strike has been 
ned to work, The 


When the strike began the men wi re 


Saturday, ‘They 


ek, 


hours a week, waves remaining the same, ‘Lhe 
meu undertake to work overtime as required, but 
extra pay not to begin till the full 


compiles 
ment of regular working hours for the week hi is 
been completed. ‘The arrangement is to endure 
for twelve months from Jan. 1. Mr, Philipson 
Lown Clerk of Newcastle, and Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
jun., have been chiefly instrumental in effecting 
a settlement of this protracted strike. The y ery 
highest satisfaction was expressed in all circles in 
Newcastle, last Saturday, at the close of the 
struggle. There isevery reason to believe that the 
foreign workmen will be allowed to work their 
time out unmolested, Of course, not a few orders 
for marine-engines, which should have been made 
in the Newcastle shops, have been contracted for 
by London, Sunderland, Hull, Dandee, and 
Southampton firms, and will be placed on board 
vessels built or building on the Tyne. But, not- 
withstanding this circumstance, the Neweastle 
shops have a good number of orders on hand, and 
if the masters can succeed in supplying their { 1¢- 
tories with sufficient hands, there is plenty of 
protitable work for them. 


Braprorp.~The operative 


wa dyers connected 
ith oue 


frm at Bradford are’ out on strike 
for an advance of ten per cent in their wages, 
Lheir employers refuse to yield the required 
advance. The turn-outs have held several meet 
lugs during the past week, and adhere with firm- 
hess to their resvlution not to return to work till 
the advance is conceded. The cloth weavers at 
Kecleshill, in the clothing districts adjoining 
Bradford, have struck work for an advance of 
twenty per cent in their wages, which their 
employers refuse to give, 


BIRMINGHAM.—On Monday morning a great 
mass meeting of all branches of employés in the 
Iron trade was held at Great Bridge—Mr. 
Walker presiding. The chairman remind: d the 
meeting that the business was to receive 
reports from the various delegates of the works 
in the district, as to the resolution of last 
week to receive the masters’ decision of 9s. 6d. 
per ton for puddlers, and corresponding prices 
for other branches until midsummer next, About 
twenty delegates gave in reports stating that 
the men were satisfied with the prices con- 
ceded, and four or tive said that their con- 
stituents wanted 10s. per ton. The chaire 
man and other speakers argued that the reports 
terminated the ugitation. There was already a 
large majority of the men for the masters’ terms, 
and those works not represented they might put 
down as agreeing, A number of puddlers from 
Wednesbury—not  delegates— interrupted what 
promised to be a short and orderly meeting, and 
there was great confusion, A large number of the 
delegates left the room, and then the leader of the 
obstructives proposed a resolution which affirmed 
that the men would still be guided by the selling 
price of iron, 

BurnLEy.—There is to be an immediate re- 
duction of 5 per cent in the wages of the Burnley 
cotton-spinners, on account of the prevailing de- 
pression in that trade, 


Dewsnury and Bariry. — On Wednesday 


| meetings of the unemployed men on strike were 


held both in Dewsbury and Batley. At the former 
town a mass meeting of finishers was held to re- 
consider the terms offered by the Woollen Manu- 
facturers’ Association—yiz., that they should go 
to work at the rate of wages offered by the asso- 
ciation, but have power to give three months’ 


| notice of an advance of wages to an arbitration 


committee, the decision of which body should be 
accepted as a settlement for at least twelve 
months, The men, by a unanimous vote, de- 
cided to reject these terms, and gave as their 
reasons that they considered themselves not suf- 
ficiently remunerated; that the employers could 
afford to pay much higher wages than those 
offered; that the men felt themselves more and 
juore united every day the strike lasted; and 
that they were receiving the sympathy and sup- 
port of their fellow-workmen in the Huddersfield 
and Leeds districts, 

WaLsaLL,— The bit-makers of Walsall and 
Bloxwich, having demanded an increase of wages, 
gave notice that if the demand were not comphed 
with they would ccase work, The notice expired 
on Saturday last, aud on Monday a meeting of 
the men was held, at which it was reported taat 
the masters had generally agreed to the demand, 
and that most of those who had not agreed had 
expressed their willingness to do so if the other 
euiployers did. On ‘luesday the employers met 
at Lloxwich-road, and it was explained that the 
men had given notice for the original prices for 
best work, and 20 per cent on all other kinds of 
work. A committee was appointed to draw up a 
list of prices, to be submitted to the meeting, and 
It was also decided to senda 
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Siow ready, price 10s., | 
VOL, XVIII. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


(New Series), 
CU 
Vol. X ViIL., and all the preceding 


ols., at 28. each, 
Reading Cases, 1s, 6d. each. 
Indices to all the Vols., 1d. each ; 
or, free by post, three halfpenny stamps. 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 
OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 


Families are waited upon, ‘free of any extracharge,” 
by experienced Female Assistants (or Dressmakers), in an 
part of the country (no matter how distant from London), wit 
an excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
wanes, enna, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 

uisite. 
lourning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 
Letter Orders or ‘Telegrams immediately attended to. 


cae 


Covere for Binding & 


May be ordered of any Bookseller or RESSMAKING. 
gagen' the United Ki , or from ° 
nag - the je ied Making Plain Drees, 9s. 6d. 


T, Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.0. Making Trimmed Dresses, from 10s. 6d. to 128. 6d., 
ap The highest talent is empleved In this department, and large 
e ent is emplo; m is department, 
BUBSCRIBERS “ orders are executed at the shortest notice. 
TO THE PETER ROBINSON'S 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258. , and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 
GREAT SALE OF SUMMER STOCK, 


THE BEST TIME TO BUY SILKS. 


NE THOUSAND ODD DRESS 

LENGTHS OF RICH FANCY SILKS are now CLEAR- 

ING OUT, at reduced prices, commencing at 30s.; also extra 
qualities, 42s. and 63s. Patterns free. 


TELUST RATED TIMES 
uiring Back Numbers to Complete may obtain 
them by order through their Bookseller oe Newsagent; buat, if 
preferred, will be forwarded post-free (ifin print), per return 
ef post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the vaiue of 
Shregpence: ny for each Copy. 

. Fox, Pu 


. 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 


[HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES.| TUR SEAL JACKETS and PALETOTS. 
For the United Kingdom, 24 im. deep, 5 to l0gs. 
Three Months .. «. «+. 38, 10d. 26 » S8tol2ge. choice 
Six Months .. eo ee TR. TG. 238 = 9 to ligs. from 
TwelveMonths ..  ..  ., 168. 2d, 30 i 11 to 20ge. eeveral 
(In all cases to be Paid in Advance.) 33 1S to 25 gs. hundreds. 
Subscribers are lly requested to forward Post Office | 1 adies intending to purchase will find an advantage in doing 


Orders payable at the Somerset House Post Office, Strand, to 
T. Fox, the Publisher— 
Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


i00ds are warranted, and, having been 
ths, are very much lower in 
They are also 


Dr ai durin hy er mon’ 
repared during the summ 
Price than they could now be produced at. 


than last year. 
Now ready, TER ROBINSON will be pleased to forward, free on ap- 
8I1X COLOURED PLATES, PRICE ONE SHILLING, cation, Bngravings, with descr pion of a this Season's New 
30 xford- . We 
us ILLUSTRATED LONDON|*“"""™ : 
wewcontaining EW MANTLES. imp.te. to 40 
) PLOT m Velvet Mantles, richly trimmed, Isce, gimp, &c. 5 to 40 gs. 
SIX EMBLEMATIC PICTURES OF BIRDS, Velvet Mantle. fur trimmed 5 a sm A 


from Paintings by J. Wolf, 


on Brothers’ Chromatic Process ; Velvet Jackets .. ee oe & oe ¥ 
Print N RLY. NRT ENGRAVINGS; Velvet Jackets, trimmed Jace, gimp, &e. ee y 
Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkable Phenomena, Cloth Mantles, very rich in shape and trimming .. 5 BB. 
with Explanatory Notes; Cloth Jackets, beautiful variety .. “is as atk 6 gs. 
Twelve Illustrations of House Jackets, novelties, shaped and loose .. 4,, 268. 
THE COASTING CRAFT OF ALL NATIONS, House Jackets, beautifully embroidered 1,, 38s. 
by E. Weedon, as Headings to the Calendar, Opera Jackets, embroidered with gold .. « 3, 10g8. 
The Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; Opes Manties, some beautiful novelties .. 1,, 10g8. 
her Majesty's Ministers : Lists of Public Offices and Officers ; ‘aterproof Mantles, sleeves and capes o. oo Lo Sgt 
Bankers ; Law and University Terms; Fixed and Movable | Waterproof Mantiles, new and circular shapes .. 1,, 2) 68. 
Festivals ; Auaiverseries Act oF veviigment i during Hilastresions of ante a ener Mantles 
; Continuation o Cy ot the > " 
| ey 8, Wi ; Obitue of Eminent” Persons; PETER ROBINSON +103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars; Tables: of 
Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties; Times of High 
Water; Post - Office lations ; sogether with a large 
amount of usefal and valuabie information, which has during 
the past twenty-seven years made the ILiuvsTsaTeED Lonpow 
Avmanacx the most secepteble and elegant companion to the 
Hib: or drawing-room table ; whilst it is universally acknow- 
I te be by far the cheapest Almanack ever published. 
unprecedented demand for the Iuiusrratep Lonpon 
ALMANACK year after year stimulates the Proprictor to still 
reater @x: 8 to secure for this Almanack a reception as 
‘favourable as that which has hitherto placed its circulation 
second only to that of the ILLvsraarep Loxpox News. 

The ILtvaraaTsp Loxpon ALMAN«CK is inclosed in an elegant 
cover, printed in colours by the same process as the Six Coloured 
Plates, and forme a charming and pleasing ornament to the 
drawing-room table. 

The Sari.me Incvereatep ALmawack is published at the 
Office of the IntustsaTED Lonpon News, 198, Strand, and sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsagente. 


UPWARDS OF 8000 PIECES OF 
EW SILKS and VELVETS 


contracetd for b; 
PETER ROBINSON 


season, embracing the highest noveities, and being the largest 
Assorted Stock of New Silks : 
ever submitted to the public in this country, The prices will 
be Somat moderate, and are sure to give satisfaction to all who 
urchase. 
P The Silks commence at ahes. to 10} ga. the Robe. 
The Velvets * . 6d, to 24s, 6d, the yard. 
A personal ingpecsion is invited, but where it is not possible 
‘atterns will be forwarded free. 
Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London. 


FJOLLY VARDENS, POLONAISES, &e. 


A choice collection of Elegant Designs, upon 
black or white grounds, in Chintz colours of every combination. 
Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 105 to 108, Oxford-street, London. 


Just published, 18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d., half roan, 5s., 


HE NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-FRENCH PRONOUNUING DICTIONARY, 


pao an ag on the basis of Nugent's. By F.C. MEADOWS, M.A. IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS, 
Entirely re-edited, and enlarged by about 2000 new words, 


ELVET-FINISHED VELVETEENS, 


Beautifully Soft and Very Rich, specially adapted for 
Complete Costumes, Dolly Vardens, Casaques, &c., 
from 2s, 6d. to oo pee yard (very wide).—Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Uxford-street, London, W. 
FOR AUTUMN AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


NVERARY FRINGED TWEEDS, 


idio: ical expressions, and proverbs, by H. Krueger, Rector, 
the Academy for Modern Languages, and French Master in the 
Aberdeen Grammar School, &c, 

London : Wr1114M ‘I'sec, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


EW MUSIC.—We have received copies 

of the following new Songs, published by Robert Cocks 

and Co,, New Burlington-street, London, the Music being by 
M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. bliss):—TIRED (sacred Song) 


Miss M. 
No.1,D flat; No. 2, in D, each 4s. This song is 80 melodious au: made of the very best Wool (Waterproof), in rich 
simple that it cannot fail to become a favourite.—KEST (Sacred | Heather Mixtures, Iron Greys. Browns, Navy. Violet, Blue, &c., 
Song), 3. A companion to the above, and another of those at 21s, to 288, 6d, the Full Costume. Patterns free. 
LOW av RUY FRET (Sacred tong), Se. This song is exceed. ‘ FORMIGN NOVELTIES FOR 
( jong), 38. ‘This song is exceed- SPECIAL FOREIGN NOVELTIES FOR 
and simple.—FAR AWAY. This song, so full of 
and #0 well accompanied, will prove one of the above: | [| ADIES’ RICH AUTUMN DRESSES. 
fedy'’s most 1 productions. 48,—Vide Hampshire Drap d@'Italie, all Wool, beautifully soft, in very rich 
ag de Published only by Ronen Cocns and Co., New Coiours, from 228. 6d. to 35s, the Dress. PR era egg 
sufi 2 SREB, Exch” post-free ot half price. oy oars. Bs. 91. Popline Velours, a new Silken Fabric, 58s. - 
Rich Satin Cloths, all Wool. every Colour, 188. 94. to 298. 6d. 
SMERALDA. Song. By W. C. LEVEY. pd tog arg Cord Silk Poplins-in & perfectly new series of 
_p ' shades, 358. the Dress, 
POM OS el Ce, ae ae cates tte tn Hadras | Patterns of all the above post-free from PETER ROBINSON'S. 
Vidor ff on her tour, at all concerts. This remarkably | —-— 7 
al ve 


song has been sung by Miss Furtado upwards of 160 
nights in ‘‘ Notre Dame,"’ at the Adelphi Theatre. Sent for 24 
stamps.— Durr and Srrwanr, 147, Oxtord-street. 


LANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE 

Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Three Years; after 

which the instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer, Easy 

Terme pepe ga uarter, ‘hese instruments are warranted 

and of the manvfacture. Pisnofortes from 16gs, 104 and 
105, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.O. 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 

Easy Terms, from 2 gs. per quarter. Carriage free. 

Ltlustrated List free. 
Ware- Rooms, 104 and 106, Kishopsgate-street Within, E.C, 


10 COLOURED PRINTS, and 44 others, 
post-free for 3s. 6d. ; Chrotnos, heads ot beauty, &c., 
alk vasjows, Sit ecreens or scrap-books.—J. REYNOLDS, 174, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE RESPECTING THE 
“@’NACHEMIRE D’ALSACE”’ (Registered), 


In reply to numerous inquiries, 
PETER KOBINSON begs to state that 
he has succeeded in having several thousand pieces of this much- 
admired Fabric made in rich warm tints, 
suitable for autumn wear; 
and that notwithstanding the increased cost of all goods of 
foreign production, 
it will be cold in all the New Colours at the old price of 
138. 9d. the Dress, 
This charming material can be obtained only trom 
103 to 108, Oxford-street. Patterns fre: 


CHEAP AND USEFUL FABRICS 
OR LADIES’ AUTUMN DRESSES. 


Now ready, a Complete Collection of 
New Material, 10s. to 25s. the Dress. Patterns free. 


NOW READY, EVERY NOVELTY IN 
{ ADIES’ RICH AUTUMN COSTUMES, 
Made and Trimmed after the 
most approved Continental Fashions, in every variety of 
Fabric. An Hiustrated Book, showing the principal styles, 
patterns of the materials used, and prices, post-free, 
from PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER SHIRTS. 


HROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
OLLOGKAPHS,--Finest Stock in London at reduced 
rices, from all best makers. Set of 12,808, Cheap Gilt 
rames for the Pictures given away with the “ [llustrated 
Loadon News.” 
GEO, REES, 43, Russell-street, Covent-garden, London. 


S PHOTOCHROME.—Pomade 


Rea HE ATHOL FANCY FLANNEL, 

to in numerous patterns, all wool, fast colours. 

crintesl nee Foe Bag Rares Sous PN Nag Ra ha Equally adapted for Fentlemen's Shirta or Ladies’ Jackets, | 

Free 3 fos . 5. sonous ingr > jents. usuall contained in the is, #4, So 30. td. per yard, | 
: rere ° 

Hatr- Price, with brush, ds. Gd.-Kimmel, 98, Strand. 128, PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


Dyes. Price, 
Regent-st.; and 24, Cornhill; and 76, King’s-read, Brighton. 


GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH 
e@ PASTE is tly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 


ILKS FROM FRANCE. 23s. 


each, pan rng 3 an abundant quantity. ‘They are fashion- 
able plain colours, brocaded and twilled, made of bright silk, 
with a small portion of wool, just sufficient to make the fabric 


Dresses at 


the tooth a pearl wa eoceas, protects’ acon from decay, | excellent for wear. Patterns sent. : 
me JORNELL and CO's EXTHA MiGHLY BCENTED HARV ¥ a os ©O., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8.E, 
arity. To bs had of al! Vatumers toa Chena, ot | IDE VELVETEENS, bright and _ soft 
-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. as silk. Sacrificed at 2s. 6d.; usually sold at 4s. 6d. per 


yard. Ali Fashionable Colours at 3s. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 


EW AUTUMN DRESSES. 
RICH FRENCH SATIN CLOTHS, the most fashionable 
dress for the season, “ qualité supérieure,”’ the texture being all 
pure wool, the colours ure of the most brilliant kim to 
silk. The following are some of the newest Ooloits of the 
season :— > 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, 


London. — ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes 
uous hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect 
Price 36, 6d; sent for 6 stamps. Of all Chemiste. 


A COIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE 
Accidents Cause Loss of Time. 


rT 
to 


AQOIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. Mexiaue Rou Vert 

Provide against Accidents of all Kinds an Claret. 

nsuring Ww “ d ‘ew B ~y 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS “ASSURANCE COMPANY. Vioiete Mee CU 
Also Black and Grey for Mc ing, ~ 
An Anansi Pa eoen oe 5e £6 5s, cut in any lengths, at 1s. 2hd., 18. dhe, and ie 64d. a yard. 
or an Allowance at the rate of i ag ty ye 
£6 per week for injury HENRY GLAVE, 5% to 37, New Oxford-street, W.C. 

Offices—64, Cornhill ; and 10, Regent-street. 


Witiaw J. Vian, Secretary. M®: YOUNG'S “ONE GUINEA” 


OoLniz! FPUANNEL DRESSING-GOWNS. | 

by al Grocers, ts. porte try ite ——— = | 

Ow READY For inspection.| PATTERNS and ILLUSTRATIONS | 

FinsT ~~ eee iSite ee tg In all 128 and 129) ao FORD - STREET, | 
bought Bren JOHNSTONE and CO. “a aa THE PATENT ay 

“Te iota ELF-CLOSING COAL VASE. 


Terms, Cash; 20 discount. The smallest possible profit for i. The most convenient and usefal ever invented, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


ILKS! SILKS! 
BAKER and CRISIS 
New P lain Silks, at 
New Plain Glacés .. o 
New Plain Gros Graing .. 4 
New Plain Poult de Soies 
BAKER and CRISPS 
New Corded Silks, at 
New Corded Silks .. 
New Corded Silks .. 
BAKER and CRISPS 
New Costume Satins, at .. 
New Costume Satins 
New Costume Satins 
New Costume Satins 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
New Fancy Silks, at 
New Striped Silks .. 
Young Ladies’ Silks 
BAKER and CRISPS 
New Japanese Silks, at .. 
New Japanese Silks 
New Japanese Silks 
New German Silks.. —.. 
Patterns free,—198, Regent-str 


ILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 
BAKER and ORISP’8 


Full Dress. 


” 
” 


eet, London, W. 


New Black Silks, at + £1 10 Full Dress. 
New Black Glacés .. «. 16 ” 
New Black Gros Grains .. 119 6 es 
New Black Corded Silks.. 2126 ” 


BAKER and CRISP’S 


New Biack Plain Silks, at.. 3g8. Full Dress. 


New Black Corded Silks, .. 48. 
New Black Figured Silks .. 28. o” 
New Biack Satins «. 288. 0 
New Black Pouit de Soies.. 4g. 


198, Regent-street.—Patterns free. 


ECOND DELIVERY. — BAKER and 


CRISP’S.—VELVETEEN EXTRAORDINARY. 
1000 Boxes, in Black and Colours, 


No. 1, 100 Boxes Moleskin Velveteens 15s. 64, Full Dress 
. 100 Boxes Lyons Velveteens 188, 6d, ” 
. 100 Boxes Swiss Veiveteens 23 
. 100 Boxes Italian Velveteens 


. 100 Boxes Genoa... Velveteens 4 
. 100 Boxes Spitalfields Velveteens < 
. 100 Boxes Manchester Velveteens 4 
100 Boxes German .. Velveteens 
Velveteens 


(ODI meses 


Ww, 


OTICE!—RICHEST SILK REPPS 
EXTRAORDINARY .—35,000 Metres, 89 Shades of Colour, 
Richest Silk Repps, at 27s. 6d. Full Dress. Patterns free. 
BAKER a 


ATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS and 
COSTUMES, every Shade, Shape, and Size, 12s. 9d. to 


358. 6d. Rich Moleskin-finish Velveteen Costumes, Skirts, and 
Polonaise, 25s.6d. to 44g8. Real Sealskin Jackets atsummer 
with the first Continental Manufacturers have now been! Witney, 
delivered. These Silks are specially adapted for the present | Walking Skirts in endless varie’ 


prices. 
9d. to 738. 6d. 
Flounced and 


Beaver, and Dogskin Jackets, 12s, 


, 58. 9d. to 21s, 


Quilted Satin Skirts, 18s. 9d. to 33 gs. 


Patterns, sent post-f 


materials, from 3s. 11d. Full Dress. 


Cc 


ready money on delivery. Suitable for the Office, Library, Hall, Dining and Draw ing 


Room. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, London 


264 to 270, Edgware-road . 28 to 30, Chapel-street (opposite the \ 


Edgware-road station on the Metropolitan way), W. 


LL THE NEW FABRIOS, 
all the New Colours, all the New Styles, all the New 
ree. 
BAKER and CRISP’'S 

Early Autumn Wool Serges, 7s. 114. to 298. 
BAKER and CRISP’S 

Early Autumn Silk Serges, 15r. 6d to 29s, 6d, 
BAKER and CRISP’S 

Karly Autumn Wool Reps, 10s, 6d. to 18s, 6d, 
BAKER and CRISP'S 

Karly Autumn Silk Reps, 20s. 6d. very best. 
BAKER and CRISP's 

Early Autumn Satin Cloths, 12s. 6d. to 21s, 
aa EA ate Pane Gta, 0 0 to 

Jar! utumn Fan , 108, 6d, 5 
BAKES find CRISPS ss bane at - 

Jar] utumn Plein Cloths, 1id, to 21s, 
BARES fod CBISE pane, u.08 

car utumn Woo! ins, 83, $d. to 12s, 6d. 
BAKER. and CRISP'S ere joe 

, utuma French Meri , 12a, 6d, ‘ls, 
BAKER and CRISP'S meee: 1 w3 

Early Autumn Venetian Cloths, 12s. 6d. to 358. 
Every Novelty, from 7s. 6d. to 65s. Full Dress. 
BAKER and ORISP, 198, Regent-street. 


OTICE !—A BANKRUPT’S STOCK of 
CHEAP FANCY DRESSES; also Winceys and other 

Patterns free, 

BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London. 


, 

HAPMAN’S IMPERIAL BLACK 
SILKS can only be er at Chapman's, Notting- 
hill, W. Prices £3 10s., £4 158,, and £5 19s, for 12 yards. 
For scientific opinions of these Silks see “* The Queen,” 
Jan.7; ‘* Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine” for 
February ; and ‘‘ Graphic’’ Fashions for June. 

Patterns free. 


HAPMAN’S JAPANESE SILKS.—The 
most Slegant Dress for Dinner or Evening Wear. 
Beautiful new shades now ready, including Pink, Sky, 
Mauve, Green, Grey, Steel, Slate, White, and Black, 
Price £1 11s, 64. for 12 yards, or 2s. iit. per yard, The 
best quality that can be procured at the price. 


’ > r 
HAPMAN’S LYONS SILK VELVET. 
Beautiful quality, at 10s., 12s,, and 15s, per yard; Six- 
Thread Pile ditto, 20s. per yard. All made of pure 
Silk, and warranted to wear, Extraordinarily cheap. 
German Silk Velvets, at 5s. 1id., 68, d., 78. 11d. per 
yard, Patterns of all the above Dress Silk Velvets free, 


HAPMAN’S DANISH SILK-FINISHED 
TINTED ALPACAS, as worn by H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales. Exquisite Shades in Pink, Sky, Mauve, 
Silver-Grey, Drab, Slate, Steel, Ecru Buff, &c., for 
Dinner or Evening Wear, 19s. 6d. 10 yards, 28 in. wide, 

C4 
J 


PMAN’S CASTELLAN DE LAINE. 


A beautiful, new, and most durable texture; one of 
the choicest I have had the honour of placing before 
my patrons, 19s. 6d, 10 yards, 28 in. wide, Is. 114d. per 
yard. 


HAPMAN’S GASTEIN CLOTH.—This 


very superiorand novel make of material, being manu- 
factured in Roubaix from the purest wool, is war- 
—— to wear. Price 1 guineathe Full Robe of 10 
yards, 


YHAPMAN’S ROYAL SATIN CLOTHS, 

J very superior quality ; foreign manufacture ; beautiful 
assortment of wood browns and all the fashionavle 
shades. Price 178. Ud. 10 yards, 28in. wide ; or 1s. 94d. 
per yard, 

COHAPMAN'S SILK REPS.—Foreign, very 
choice, new colourings, £1 9s. 6d, 10 yards, or 2s. 112d. 
og jg ; the very best made, £1 17s. 6d., or 3s. 9d, per 

yard, # in, wide, 
tHAPMAN’S 

J 


“] ‘ ¢ : 
: SERGE. ROYAL.—This 
charmivg material, composed of a mixture of flax and 
wool, so artistically mingled that, although the wool 
predominates, the cloth fo a bright silky appearance, 
without the close and clinging qualities which so 
often characterise woollen textures. 10 yards, 14s, 11d. 


HAPMAN’S IMPERIAL PRUSSIAN 
POPLINS.—This_ novelt: 
pabtet for country and travellin 


eostumes, com- 
bin lurability with charming e 


and moderate 


rice—namely, 128. 6d. 10 yards, or 1s. 3d. per yard, 30 


n. wide, 


(CHAPMAN'S FRENCH MERINOS.—My 


Stock of the above is the stand best assorted in 
the kingdom, my Paris agent having taken an extra- 


ordinary opportunity of securing a splendid parcel of 
e- Ba yard, 45 in. wide. 
8. Ligd, 


’ , 
HAPMAN’S VELVETEENS. — Genoa 
Velveteens, the richest that can be produced. Black 
new patent finish, suitable for atl purposes for which 
used, and from which it is almost impose _ 
rices 


the finest quality, at 2s. 11 
Also a large lot I can offer at 


silk 

to distinguish, as reviewed in the ‘* Queen,” 

recommended are 3s., 48. 3d., and 5s, 11d. per yard. 
Chapman's, Notting-hill, W. 


HAPMAN’S EDINBURGH REPS,— 


ps, and 
are & very durable and cheap dress. Also suitable for 


‘These goods have the appearance of foreign 


costumes, and most moderate in price—viz., 128, 6d 
‘Ten yards of any length cut at Is. 5 al yard, 
James Chapman, Notting-hill, W. 


HAPMAN’S SOUTH SEA FUR SEAL 


JACKETS (Phoca Vitulina), at 6 «+7 BS., 8 £8., 9 BE.. 
—* . each, lined with rich Satin, and beauti 
quilted, 
sent free to any 
London reference, 
the public will, | trust, be a sufficient proof of thei 
rane fn superiority.—James Chapman, Notting 
nil, W. 
Patterns free to all parte of the world. 


in Dress Fabric, specially 


tally 
They are much under value, and will be 
art of the kingdom, subject to a 
he fact of my placing them before 


OCT. 14, 197) 


wade ens 
im the R 
d oyal Laundry; 


"s Laund 
‘finest Starch she ere, A ee 


Awarded Prize Medal fo: y 
pron Beware of spurious ianitetd i ~~ 
9 538 AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA 
” valu i 
the general and increasing demand for petted by all, henen 
which is uniformiy strong, wholesome, and truly ci veal, ke Tea 
Genuine Packets are signed > “°°: 
AL RZ. : LL 
UA Pferniiman,¥¢. 
MELSOURNE = MEAT - PRESERVIN;, 
COMPANY (LIMITED). a! 
COOKED BEEF and MUTTO: in Ti 
peittt full instructions for use a 
P 6 Qualities an: from Bone 
Sold Retail b - i 
0. y Grocers af a Dealers throughout tha 


Wholssnte 
JOHN M‘CALL and CO., 137, foundsaitcn, London 


old mellow sp; 
Quality un: 

“KINAHAN'S LL WHIsky 

-Bt., Oxford-st.. Ww 


Embroidery, and Sewing-Machine Needl Hart Lance, 
Reels, Hooks and Eyes, Bins. &c.—Alcester: aad see, Bee 


street, London, 


(QUININE, WINE as supplied to 


Bick and Wounded. Thee: i 
medicine is administered "Foo ofte 
tion as a tonic. The success of ‘ 


arises from its careful preparation by the manufacture 
wine-glass full containe sufficient Quinine to rat it 
excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves the public 't 
see that they have Waters's Quinine Wine; forthe result of 
Chancery proceedings elicited the fact that’ one un principled 
imitator di d not use Quinine in the manufacture of his wine 
All Grocers sell Waters’s Quinine Wine, at 30s, per dozer 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester Huae 
3, Eastcheap, London. Agents, E. Lewis and Co, W orcester 


the 
gies in hich this 

preciude its adv 
Waters’s Quinine W. 


When you ask for 


LENFIELD 


STARCH, 
as inforior kinds ake offs seit 
inferior kinds are often substi 
for the sake of extra proats - 


[1eest10N PROMOTED by PEPSINE, 
4 reccenntnted te eo eee 
re Bold in Bottles and boxn ee 


from 2s. 6d. 
by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
‘Thomas Morson and Son, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


AYES WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


Impure blood, no matter how caused, is the fouadation 
ot all disease, hence the value of KAYE'S WORSDELL's 
PILLS, which eftectually cleanse the vital fluid from all im- 
purities. They strengthen all the organs and restora impsired 

‘Sold by all Chemists and other Dealere'ia Paten 

y emists and other ers in Patent Medicines, 

at lid., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. am 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are especially 


noted for Regulating the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. 
Under their corrective sway 
Indigestion, Heartburn, Flatulency, Offensive Breath, and 
Sallowness of Complexion disappear ; 
and with these annoyances the attendant lassitude 
and general indisposition gradually but surely disappear. 


EALTH FLANNEL and MEDICATED 

BANDS (Dr. DURAND'S PATENTED).—All who value 
their health and would prolong their lives should wear these 
marvelious preservatives. They fo> eons cures for pul 
monary, rheumatic, and nervous ions, and a@ thoroug!: 
safeguard against cholera, smallpox, yellow fever, and every 
form of epidemic. Bands from 7s. 6d. to 30s, each; flannel 
from 5s. to 16s. yard, Catalogues free.—Sole Agents, Messrs. 
MARTIN and CO., 27, Coleman-street, E.C. 


MALLPOX, FEVERS, 


DISEASES, 

The predieposition to is prevented by LAMPLOUGH's 
PYRETIC SALINE, Agreesable, vitalising, and invigorating, 
its effects are remarkable in their cure and prevention. Take it 
as directed. Soild by Chemists and the maker, 


H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn-hill. 


KIN DISEASES. 

AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION, a safe and positive 
cure for Scurvy, Itch, Ringworm, Redness, Pimples, Eri) 
tions, and all skin Diseases. 2s. $d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle 
Of all Chemists, and W. E, Akhurst and Co.,8, Lamb's Conduit 
street, London, 


YHE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, his 


Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

‘This Society was established in the year 1804 for the purpose 
of supplying trusses to the necessitous classes. 

The number of patients assisted by the Society to Midsummr' 
last was 57,087, Within the last three years more than 4") 
letters have been sent to the clergy of the poorer districts 1 
London for distribution among their parishioners. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS are thankfully received 
by the bankers, Messrs, Hoare, Fleet-street, E.U. ; the Collector, 
Mr. Geo. Henry Leah, jun., 73, Park-street, Grosvenor-+quer, 
W.; and by the Secretary, at No. 27, Great James-street, 


Bedford-row, W.C. 
By order, 
CANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 16 
Piccadilly, W.—In consequence of a considerable inc 
in the number of Indoor Patients in this Hospital, which » ny 
exceeds sixty, great additional expenses have been incorre. 
The board earnestly solicit farther SUPPORT to enable them 
to continue to afford relief to that portion of the sick poor 
suffering from this terrible malady. - w 
'Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James's Palace, 5.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand. ny. W 
Office and Out-patients’ Establishment, 167, Piccadilly, W. 
By order, H.J.Jurr, Secretary; 
N.B.—One guinea annually constitutes a Governor; and @ 
donation of 10 gs. a Life Governor. 


i titan il bile +t IO ee 
OYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, 
West-hill, Putney-heath, 8.W.— This Charity '* ite 
URGENT NEED of increased SUPPORT, in carrying 08 '' 
extensive operations. 

There areas inmates and 278 pensioners—total, 411. 

In all these cases the benefit is for life. 

Upwards of 300 approved candidates are waiting electic m the 
, 30 meet the asus pistes one to eee reer pee oie: 
nstitution, e board depends from a 
tary contributions, the reserve fund not supplying more than 
one twentieth of the annual revenue. 

Persons subscribing at least half a 
guineas at one time, are Governors, an 
Peete i ncetary 4, Hoa 

Orders payable to the Fy 
scriptions will be thankfully received an 


promeasly, supplied. Fanprnic Axprew, Becretary. 


No. oultry, E.0. 
HOME CHARITIES.—Owing to the noble 
and benevolent exertions made by the British a the 
2 = | - Cod von on he war lately Tite relatives 
Jontinen' relieve the Frenc * 
and friends of those lost in i ate. Captain, the funds of te 
following Home Charities have suffered ve iain . 
The Boys’ Refuge, at 8, Great Queen- » Bi : 
ha ae rr 
Shichester Training . 
Girls’ Refuge, 19, Broad-street, Bloomebtry. 
ttle Giris and Girls’ Refuge, 


earn their own livin 


Ragged School chi 


Ip te parchase 
food and clothing for these peer children. Contr ee Mw 
214, High Holborn, and 4i, Lothbury, Ci 

WiLL 
Boys’ Refuge, 8, Great Queen- street, Holborn, 


and SKIN 


Wa. Moseiey Tayier, Secretary 


ually, or five 
ure entitied ta votes in 


, by whom sub 
ty IY information 


* 


dren 


>, 2,€ herine-street 
@ Office, 2, Cathy County © 
treet, Strand, 


London: Printed and Published at th 
in the parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
Middlesex, by Tuomas Fox, 2, Oatherine-s 
aforesaid.—October 14, 1471. 
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